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- Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 


“The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The New American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part II, Part [1I, and Practical (Part II and Part III | 


bound ecto) These buoks have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 


| provide ior a complete Common School course in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, 
well 


, and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the. Average Pupil. 


”. The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 


THE NEW READERS, ) THE NEW*READERS, 
. READING CHARTS, BUTLER’S SERIES. < READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, { CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to we de- 
‘Siredin the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
stantial in construction, reasonable in price, and emboily the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


the Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, isthat words having a re- 


lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the | 


unciation of every word is clearly indicated. ‘The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by | 


e sale of more than 


TWO MILLION COPIES..: 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 


The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common | 
School Series. This revision includes 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- ) 
mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody | 
the most recent statistics from the best authorities. 


-E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
‘iI? and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST... PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 










FIFTY-SECUND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSIRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


ag yar report for the year ending June 1, A. 
HARRISBURG, January 1, 1887. 


| D. 1885, which, although the Legislature 
To the Senate and House of Representatives | was not then in session, was made, placed in 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: | the hands of the Governor of the Common- 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit, | wealth, and printed. 
in compliance with the requirements of the 
law, the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year ending | The general progress of the public schools 
June 7, A. D. 1886, together with the an- | of the Commonwealth can be seen by the 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
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appended table i in which comparison is made | number in each school to meet the increase 
between the report of 1876 and that of 1886, | of the number enrolled is only 22.4. This 
including Philadelphia. at once shows that there is a tendency 
throughout the State to decrease the num- 
ber of pupils under the care of one teacher. 
In 1876, this number was 47+; it is now 
with the natural increase of population; | 44.1. This tendency is in the right direc- 
but, while the average number of children | tion, for a teacher can do much better work 
in each school is now 44.1, the average | with a school of thirty pupils than with sixty. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools is keeping pace 
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LENGTH OF SCROOL TERM. 


The length of the school term has in- 
creased, but of late the increase has been 
very small. There is great danger now of 
its decreasing, from the fact that the mini- 
nium is still kept down to five months, 
Districts have but little inducement to in- 
crease the length of term so long as they 
find that the whole cost of such increase 
has to be met by local taxation, while neigh- 
boring districts, not increasing, get the 
same proportion of the State appropriation 
with less local tax. 


SIX MONTHS THE PROPER MINIMUM. 


It is a very discouraging policy for the 
State to aj propriate the school money with 
any partiality to those districts in which the 
children receive the least educational facili- 
ties. At present, districts in which the 
school term is only five months, and dis- 
tricts in which it extends to seven, and 
eight, and nine, and ten months, receive 
State aid in the very same proportion. 
This, to say the least, is unjust, provided 
the short-term districts are not too poor or 
too heavily taxed to increase their term. 
As we have before said, after a very careful 
survey of the whole field, we are convinced 
that the minimum term should be raised to 
six months. 

We have taken occasion to examine into 
the statistics of 1885, to determine whether 
those districts whose school terms are under 
six months, are paying as much tax as the 
other districts, or as much as the average of 
all the districts. A careful consideration of 
the appended statistical table will at once 
show that the average tax rate of the short- 
term districts is much lower than the general 
average tax rate. ‘This indicates that there 
is, in most cases, probably, not so much a 
want of ability as of disposition to increase 
the term. Moreover, the table will show 
that there are only eight hundred and 
forty-eight districts whose school term is not 
already over five months, against one thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-five districts 
whose school term is six months and over, 
and that there is only ome county whose 
average school term is not over five months, 
against six/y-stx counties whose average is 
above five months, and forty counties whose 
average is above six months. 

This certainly is confirmation enough of 
the necessity of raising the minimum term 
to six months, that there may be a more just 
distribution of the State appropriation, and 
no premium for neglect of interest in the 
education of the young. 
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INCREASE OF TEACHERS. 


In the increase of teachers, which, from 
1876, including Philadelphia, has been 
three thousand one hundred and eleven, it 
is quite evident that the relative proportion 
of male and female teachers has rapidly 
changed. In the report of 1880, excluding 
Philadelphia, the male teachers nnmbered 
nine thousand six hundred and fifty-five, 
and the female teachers nine thousand six 
hundred and fifty. For the school year 
closing June 1, A. D. 1886, the number 
of male teachers was eight thousand seven 
hundred and seven, and the number of fe- 
male teachers twelve thousand three hun- 
dred and thirteen. 

The main causes of this rapid change are, 
first, the increased attention given to 
primary instruction by means of our graded 
schools, and second, the lower salary paid 
to female teachers. 

In reference to the first: The number of 
graded schools in the State, by report of 
1876, was five thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven. The number now is nine thou- 
sand and eighty-seven, an increase of three 
thousand one hundred and thirty. Female 
teachers are found to be especially qualified 
for the difficult and most responsible work 
of primary instruction, where patience, and 
gentleness, and love are so indispensable. 
In every household, the mother has the care 
of the young children. She is especially 
gifted by Divine ordination for this high 
work. She is head of the family ad intra. 
This truth is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated in our educational work, and hence, 
the large increase of female teachers, this 
increase being aided by the larger number 
of graded schools, where, of necessity, 
primary work becomes very prominent. 

As regards the second cause: We regret 
that there should be, on the part of our 
school directors, any such false economy. 
There should be no discrimination in salaries 
except that which is based upon merit. 
Primary instruction is the most difficult 
work of the schools. It must be of the most 
thorough character if the subsequent educa- 
tional work is to be successful. Wherever 
it is efficiently done, it should receive its 
proper remuneration. To discriminate 
against it, is to make the foundation of the 
building weak at the peril of the whole 
superstructure. Salaries here should be 
greatly increased to secure the very highest 
talent attainable, and such increase will be 
found to add to the wages of our female 
teachers. Their average monthly salary, 
excluding Philadelphia, is now only twenty- 
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males, forty-one dollars and eighty-eight 
cents; for females, thirty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents. It is now, for males, 
thirty-six dollars and eighty-seven cents ; 
for females, twenty-nine dollars and forty- 
one cents. Not only will the teachers’ 
wages decrease, but the whole educational 
work of the State will suffer unless the 
State appropriation is enlarged. What was 
the minimum for 1873 cannot be made the 
maximum for 1886 without doing injury in 
some direction. Mark the great change 
since 1873. There were then only 14,675 
schools, excluding Philadelphia; there are 
now 18,400. ‘There were then only 17,459 
teachers ; there are now 21,020. Then the 
tax levied was $5,543.985.23 ; now it is $6,- 
672,185.79. ‘Then the cost of instruction 
was $3,424,070.91; now it is $4,582,- 
374° In 1073, the minimum million 
was ai._ ut three-tenths of the cost of instruc- 
tion ; it is now, however, only a trifle more 
than two-tenths, so vast has been the in- 
crease of the public school work since 1873, 
while the appropriation of the State in its 
aid has remained unchanged. ‘The time 
has come when this appropriation should be 
greatly enlarged, and the too severe burden 
imposed on local taxation to support the 
schools made lighter. As any one can see 
from the above figures, one million and a 
quarter is less for the present cost of instruc- 
tion than one million was for that cost in 
1873. One million and a half is now 
required, and, unless made, the danger is 
that the school term will decrease, the 
salaries of teachers diminish, and the need 
of closer supervision be unanswered. 


CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By referring to the first table of compara- 
tive statistics, it will be seen that the whole 
number of children enrolled, and the aver- 
age number in attendance during the year 
covered by the report of 1876, was about in 
the ratio of nineteen toten. The ratio for 
1886 1s about fourteen to ten. This indicates 
some progress, but reveals the fact that many 
of our children are not enjoying the benefits 
of our public schools, and that there must be 
great irregularity in attendance. This de- 
mands careful consideration, and is a strong 
argument for that closer supervision to which 
we shall subsequently refer. 

CHILDREN DEPRIVED OF SCHOOL PRIVILEGES, 
IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

The organization of our system of public 
schools presupposes that the children of the 
Commonwealth shall receive the benefits 


thereof, and that no children, if possible, 
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shall grow up in ignorance, or without a 
good common-school education. The chil- 
dren need this, and the State must also guard 
itself against the serious perils of ignorance; 
for, as Goethe has well said, ‘‘ nothing is 
more terrible than active ignorance.’’ Every 
effort, therefore, should be made to carry 
out this plain pre-supposition of the school 
system. At present, however, we have no 
authorized means of determining the num- 
ber of children between any ages who are 
deprived of the benefits of our public 
schools, and of all other opportunites of 
education. This number may be large or 
small. Ii large, the danger is only the 
greater; if small, it should be promptly 
reduced to a minimum. 

In our judgment, the Legislature should 
require every district school-board to ap- 
point an officer, whose duty it shall be to 
take a careful census every year of all the 
children of school age within its jurisdic- 
tion ; of all who attend the public schools, 
and private or select schools, and all who 
attend no school whatever, between the 
ages of six and eighteen. Upon the basis 
of such authorized statistics, reported an- 
nually to the School Department, we can 
easily ascertain the number of non-atten- 
dants, and open the way for proper legisla- 
tion in protection of the young, who, at 
their own peril and that of the State, are 
growing up in ignorance. 

If, in conjunction with this, our superin- 
tendents will secure from every school with- 
in their jurisdiction a carefully-prepared 
table showing the number of all pupils at- 
tending less than twenty days, all attending 
from twenty to forty days, and for every 
additional twenty days throughout the legal 
school year, we can form some correct con- 
ception of the irregularity of attendance, 
which also demands careful watching. This 
is an additional argument for that closer 
supervision to which we shall soon refer. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The profound significance of the teacher's 
profession is not yet properly recognized. 
Many men, of considerable intelligence 
even, think that school education covers too 
narrow a field of life to have facts and prin- 
ciples capable of constituting a science, and 
that teachers of common schools are but day- 
laborers, having no professional standing, 
and hence needing no professional train- 
ing. On this account, our‘normal schools 


will have many trials to meet and many 
difficulties to overcome before reaching the 
position towards which they are struggling. 
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As yet, our advanced high schools and 
colleges do not supply these schools with a 
sufficient number of students whose thorough 
literary attainments warrant a more exclu- 
sively professional. course of studies. In 
fact, our normal schools are necessitated to 
do this preparatory academic work them- 
selves. In this way, they render themselves 
liable to the charge of being only academies 
with a guasi-professional annex. 

We have all along very much regretted 
the necessity of directing so much attention 
to the academic training of the students in 
these schools, and have carefully studied how 
to keep the purely professional element from 
being too much neglected, without, at the 
same time, sacrificing the thorough literary 
instruction required. 

The large supply of teachers required for 
the educational work of the State, and the 
very low average of salaries given for educa- 
tional labor, make it almost impossible to 
lengthen very, much the present term of 
study. Some, with great earnestness, have 
advocated the addition of another year. 
In due time this will come, and be of im- 
mense account in enlarging the sphere of 
professional studies and giving opportunity 
for more definite and continuous Model 
practice, which, when rightly conducted, is 
of so much value. 

The literary instruction may have been 
given in harmony with the best principles 
which the present philosophy of school edu- 
cation is able to give, and in such form as 
to bring into view the very best methods 
which either the science or art of teaching 
furnishes. We are not calling this in ques- 
tion at all; but we must keep in mind that 
the students, at the very outset, are back- 
ward in their literary studies, and have but 
little knowledge of psychology. Hence, 
they are forced to make every exertion in 
preparing for their daily class-work, and 
must be, of necessity, far more anxious 
about the matter of what is taught than 
about the manner or method of teaching it. 
They fear to spend any more time in the 
model school than is absolutely required by 
law. They make the minimum here the 
maximum, if they can. In addition to this, 
being subject at the close of the course to a 
rigid State examination, covering all the 
academic studies pursued, they, with their 
professors, are tempted to sacrifice all efforts 
towards enlarging the course of professional 
studies through fear of the issue of the final 
examination-test. 

With the desire of securing a clearer view 
of the difficulties of the situation, and of 
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discovering, at least, some temporary relief 
which might, at the same time, fix the 
glance of each school upon the desired goal, 
we called a meeting at Harrisburg of all the 
normal school principals. The whole mat- 
ter was fully discussed, and a plan was 
settled upon with considerable unanimity, 
which will, we think, in some measure, help 
on the work in the right direction. 

That the thoroughness of preparatory 
academic instruction might not be sacri- 
ficed, it was thought best that the usual ex- 
amination to promote the juniors to the 
senior or graduating class should be con- 
fined to academic studies, and be eonducted 
by the State Examining Board, and that 
those only who should be able to pass this 
test should enter the graduating class. 
Hitherto, this examination has been con- 
ducted by the faculty of each school, and 
the students advanced without any inter- 
position of the State Examining Board, thus 
leaving the whole State test of literary qual- 
ification to the close of the graduating year. 
Moreover, the course of studies was so modi- 
fied as to place the chief burden of academic 
studies upon the years preceding the gradu- 
ating year. 

Although the course of studies as now ar- 
ranged is not very satisfactory to us, and 
will need, in our judgment, some important 
changes, yet we have felt constrained to ap- 
prove it on account of our great anxiety 
that ihe graduating year should be given 
more fully to the work of professional train- 
ing, taking up the whole history and science 
of school-teaching, and illustrating in detail 
the pyschological ground of every method 
by a greatly enlarged course of practice in 
the model school. Such practice, in our 
judgment, is very essential. Indeed, it 
sustains the same relation to the normal 
school studies as a moot-court does to a law 
school. Here theory finds verification ; 
here principles pass into direct conscious 
application ; here science makes its transi- 
tion to art; here the furnished scholar learns 
to handle with vigor his whole armor, as a 
page when he became a belted knight and 
entered the tourney. The /eacher needs 
scholarship, of course, but he needs some- 
thing more: he must have knowledge, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly master the art 
of imparting it. To this end our normal 
schools were established; in this direction 
they steadily tend. In the above plan, how- 
ever, no one thought for a moment of not 
holding with firm grasp the essential truth 
that professional knowledge cannot exclude 
scholarship. Evidently, he who knows not 
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the subject to be taught can never be a | when including what our law requires for 


master of the method of teaching it. 

If this plan be persevered in, and these 

junior examinations be made rigid, so as to 

ive a clear test of literary qualification, the 
Issue, aS any one can see, will be the length- 
ening of the preparatory course, so that one 
year, at least, of unfettered professional 
training may be secured. This, of course, 
will be found to be inadequate, and we may 
hope to be able in time to secure another 
full year for kindred work. 

Inasmuch as the State Board of Examiners 
are not required by law to do this additional 
work, and as it must be done voluntarily, 
if done at all, we suggest that it would be 
well to have an act passed requiring it, so 
that all students in our State normal schools 
upon entering the graduating class, as well 
as upon leaving it, may come under a State 
test, which, in the two examinations, shall 
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the students who graduate. This latter ap- 
propriation should now be fifty thousand 
dollars. The amount of the appropriation of 
the last Legislature for this purpose will be in- 
adequate to fulfill the requirements of the law. 

Our conviction still remains firm that the 
State, in view of its appropriation from year 
to year, should require of the trustees of 
each school that the chair of professional 
studies be filled by the appointment of the 
School Deparment, and that said appointee 
be required to give a detailed account of all 
his labors by annual report to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and be sub- 
ject to removal by said Superintendent upon 
proof of inefficiency or incompetency. This 
would serve to bind the schools more closely 
to the State, and relieve them from the un- 
certainty of receiving appropriation from the 
State for this purpose. 
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cover in full all the studies of the normal 
school curriculum. 

The table of comparative statistics here 
presented shows the steady advance of these 
schools, and the great work which they are 
accomplishing for the schools of the State. 
The whole number of students in these 
schools, by report of 1876, was 3,724. The 
number has now reached 4,999, a gain of 
1,275. The number of graduates has more 
than trebled. The total number of scholars 
who have attended these schools since their 
foundation is now 67,073. 

The same appropriation in behalf of these 
schools should be made by the present Leg- 
islature as was made by the last, viz.: five 
thousand dollars for each school. This is 
far less than other States are appropriating 
to the same class of schools. It is, in fact, 
but little more than half as much, even 


® Not including Twelfth district, which failed to report in time. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It is plain that all our teachers cannot 
have the benefit of a professional training in 
our State normal schools. The number is 
too great for us to expect this. It is import- 
ant, therefore, that they use every oppor- 
tunity within their reach to advance their 
professional skill and zeal. Well-conducted 
teachers’ institutes are exceedingly valuable 
for this purpose; indeed, in our judgment, 
indispensable. 

It is not out of place here to mention in 
brief some of the benefits derived from these 
institutes. Teachers, especially in our coun- 
try districts, are very much isolated. They 
need the inspiration gained from associa- 
tion. Engrossed with their daily routine 
of labor, and deprived of all chance of any 
frequent consultation with others of their 
own vocation, their work is in danger of be- 
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coming a monotonous task, lacking all in- 
citement to that professional zeal which 
prompts to new exertion and sweetens every 
toil. These yearly conveutions serve, in 
a great measure, to keep up the esprit de 
corps, and to give rest and recreation so 
much needed and so valuable, while each 
teacher feels the support of, and enjoys com- 
munion with, the profession at large. 
Again, by means of the pointed instruction 
of experienced educators, many difficulties 
are removed, better methods suggested, 
troubling mistakes corrected, false tenden- 
cies thwarted, and new inspiration aroused. 
Through valuable lectures and addresses, 
educational interest is awakened, and the 
warm sympathy of large communities 
gained in behalf of the schools. Parents, 
and teachers, and directors come face to 
face, and the duties and responsibilities of 
each are more clearly understood. 

It would be a fatal mistake not to encour- 
age these institutes in every possible way. 
We call attention to what was said in our 
report of last year, and make urgent request 
that, by act of the Legislature, directors be 
required to give five days to teachers attend- 
ing institutes, paying them the same amount 
that they would have received if engaged 
in actual teaching during that time. 

The following statistics in relation to 
these institutes shows what potent factors 
they have been, and still are, in our educa- 
tional work, and how essential they are felt 
to be by the teachers themselves. Note 
particularly the large and increasing mem- 
bership, reaching nearly eighteen thousand ; 
the vast body of spectators, numbering more 
than thirty thousand ; the increasing num- 
ber (how sadly small as yet!) of directors. 
We call attention, also, to the very frequent 
reference made to these institutes, and the 
valuable suggestions given in the appended 
reports of our superintendents. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Thoroughness in the work of primary 
education cannot be too rigidly enforced. 
A child who cannot read fluently, write with 
ease, and perform ordinary arithmetical cal- 
culations with promptness and great accu- 
racy, is crippled for life. We mean by 
reading fluently, the power to grasp thought 
in its visible forms as quickly and as clearly 
as in its audible forms. By writing with 
ease, we mean the power of expressing 
thought in properly written language as 
clearly and forcibly as in conversation. 

Many subjects of study can be mastered 
in the school of experience. Social inter- 
course and quick onservation can do away 
with many educational defects; but no 
child by such means can ever learn to read, 
or write, or cipher. Hence, any neglect of 
these primary branches is not to be tolerated 
in our schools, and no effort can result in 
good which sacrifices these in the interest of 
anything beyond. 

But any organized system of public in- 
struction cannot confine itself exclusively to 
this primary work. A civilized Common- 
wealth requires much more than this. The 
personality of the child also demands vastly 
more before it can come to its full freedom 
and power. The responsibility of the State 
in behalf of the citizen cannot be met with- 
out attending to something beyond merely 
primary education. Secondary education is 
a necessity, and belongs to any well-regu- 
lated system of public instruction. 

We mean by secondary education that in- 
termediate instruction by which the young 
are advanced either to the higher fields of 
study and investigation which our colleges 
and universities have in view, or to that 
practical knowledge and skill demanded by 
the trades and industries which characterize 
our modern business life. 

Secondary education is, therefore, two- 
fold. Our high schools and academies are 
attending to one part of this work with a 
good measure of success. Indeed, no State 
has advanced its high-school academic work 
beyond that of our own Commonwealth. 
The other part of secondary education, 
however, by which our common schools 
should be supplemented in the way of indus- 
trial and art training has been too much 
neglected. 

This subject is meeting with universal 
attention just now. Our Canadian neigh- 
bors in the Province of Ontario have taken 
the matter in hand with great earnestness. 
By legal enactment, power was given to 
make regulations for the organization and 
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management of art-schools. A curriculum of 
studies was organized, and four art schools 
established: one at Ottawa, one in Kings- 
ton, one at Toronto, and one at London, 
and still another, we are privately informed, 
has been established at Hamilton. In addi- 
tion to these, numerous mechanics’ insti- 
tutes were organized, many of which con- 
ducted evening classes, giving instruction 
to a very large body of students in machine 
drawing, phonography, telegraphy, etc., in- 
cluding, in fact, nearly all the trades and 
professions of the whole Province. 

Valuable work of this kind has been done 
in our State, through the enterprise of pri- 
vate citizens, and in a few cases by our 
larger municipalities. But, in our judg- 
ment, something more is required in the 
way of public encouragement. Our bor- 
oughs, where sufficient material is at hand, 
should have power to organize such supple- 
mental schools into which the graduates 
from our common grammar schools may 
enter, and fit themselves for entering our 
fields of industry with that preparatory qual- 
ification which will prepare them for greater 
usefulness. Many boroughs, also, should 
have evening schools conducted in such a 
way as to give opportunity to our ordinary 
mechanics and laborers of any age to ad- 
vance to the rank of skilled workmen. 
Most assuredly the same facilities as are 
given for advanced academic training 
should be granted to the industrial portion 
of our population, for this forms a very es- 
sential element of our national prosperity. 
The act approved June 25, 1885, authoriz- 
ing central boards of education in cities ot 
the second class to establish and maintain 
schools for instruction in the mechanic arts 
and kindred subjects, should be extended to 
all cities of ten thousand or more inhabitants. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


No system of public schools can be effi- 
cient without most careful inspection. In 
this respect, our State is defective, not from 
neglect of our county superintendents, for 
they have been, in most cases, earnest and 
faithful and full of labors, but because the 


number of inspectors is far too small for the 
very large and increasing number of teach- 
ers and children. 

Let us briefly recount what a proper in- 
spection of schools requires, and see how 
utterly impossible it is to accomplish this 
work with our present force as it ought to 
be accomplished. 

We have seen no better summary of the 
“duties of a school-inspector than the one 
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given by the Honorable George W. Ross, 
Minister of Education in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. We insert it here, with 
some slight modification, to adapt it to our 
conditions : 

COUNTY INSPECTORS’ DUTIES. 

It shall be the duty of every county inspector— 

1. Zo visit each school under his jurisdiction 
at least once in each term. 

2. Tospend half a day in each school, Where 
a school has several departments, the inspector 
should devote half a day to each department. 
When, however, from the character of the work 
done, an inspector thinks it would be in the in- 
terest of the school to extend his visit over the 
whole day, he should doso. The half-dav limit 
is the average time required for each visit. 

3. To satisfy himself of the progress made 
by the pupils from time to time. This cannot 
be done without many memoranda of the stand- 
ing of each class. It will therefore be necessary 
for the inspector to make copious notes in re- 
gard to each recitation, showing the condition 
of each class, and the proficiency attained in the 
several subjects of the curriculum. This part of 
the work should be thorough and searching, 
and the conclusions arrived at should be based 
on the inspector's own observation. 

4. Toexamine into the methods of instruction 
pursued by the teacher. To do this the inspec- 
tor should require the teacher of the school to 
teach several lessons in his presence. In this 
way the teacher’s methods can be observed, 
and hints given for improvement should he 
evince any faults of method or of manner. 
Great attention should be paid to methods: the 
proper and logical presentation of a subject is so 
important that success is impossible without it. 

5. Zo teach a few model lessons himself. 
The proper method of teaching subjects that are 
found to be neglected or badly taught by the 
teacher should be exemplified by the inspector. 
Here all the qualities which go to form the model 
teacher should be exercised. His methods of 
questioning and of receiving answers, of rousing 
the enthusiasm of the class, of securing by apt 
illustration the judgment of the pupils, are all 
eagerly watched by the teacher, and should 
serve both as a model and as a stimulus to him 
in the future. 

6. Zo ascertain the nature of the discipline 
exercised by the teacher. This, no doubt, will 
appear from the attention and diligence of the 
pupils, without any special inquiry. The man- 
ner of the teacher will very soon indicate the 
nature of the discipline. It would be well, 
nevertheless, to ascertain whether corporal pun- 
ishment is frequently resorted to, and, if not, 
what are the punishments (if any) usually in- 
flicted. 

7. To examine the registers, maps, seats, and 
all the internal and external equipments of the 
school house. (a) Registers: he should see that 
the register is properly and neatly kept, and as- 
certain whether or not entries are made therein 
daily: (4) that the maps are suitable and well 
preserved ; (c) that blackboads are in proper re- 
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pair, and that crayons and brushes are fully sup- 
plied; (@) that the furniture is generally ade- 
quate ; that proper attention is paid to the heat- 
ng (¢) and ventilation of the rooms ; ( /) that the 
fences and out-houses are in proper repair; (¢) 
that the school library is suitably cared for. 

8. Jo report to directors in regard to such 
matters as require thetr attention, This duty 
the inspector should never neglect. The direc- 
tors of schools expect to be informed and di- 
rected as to many matters coming under the 
cognizance of the inspector, who is, in a certain 
sense, their officer. and is elected for the very 
purpose of aiding them in the discharge of their 
duties. His report, therefore, on the school 
should be full. Everything coming within the 
scope of the duties of the directors should be 
mentioned in detail, and in no case should the 
school appropriation be withheld until they 
have had an opportunity of removing any de- 
fect to which their attention has been called. 

9. To give such advice to teachers as may be 
deemed necessary. This part of the inspector's 
duty should be performed with tact and delicacy, 
and perfect frankness. Whatever defects in 
the teacher's manner, or in his discipline of the 
pupils, or methods of instruction, are discovered 
during the inspection of the school, should be 
plainly pointed out. Wherever the inspector 
has reason to believe that there is any defect in 
the organization of the school, or in its classifi- 
cation, or in attention on the part of pupils, it 
should be referred to, and the proper remedy 
suggested. This, of course, should be done 
privately—not in the presence of the pupils. 

10. Zo suspend a certificate, when he is fully 
satisfied that the teacher is incompetent or im- 
moral, or has willfully violated the school law, 
or the regulations of the Educational Depart- 
ment. In the final investigation by which such 
suspension is to be confirmed or set aside, the 
fullest opportunity should be afforded the 
teacher to vindicate himself. Judicial fairness 
should, in this instance, also characterize the 
conduct of the inspector. 

How plain it is that our County Superin- 
tendents having within their jurisdiction 
hundreds of schools, in districts scattered 
over a large area, cannot accomplish the 
work properly involved in their office. 
Our counties, excluding Philadelphia, aver- 
age about two hundred and seventy-five 
schools per county. 

The recent act, empowering the school 
directors of any city, borough, or sownship 
in this Commonwealth, having a population 
of over five thousand inhabitants, to elect a 
superintendent, was in the right direction. 
But it is not enough, and reaches only those 
centres of culture where the real need of in- 
spection, although imperative, is not so 
great. 

After most careful consideration, we are 
convinced that prompt legislation must be 
taken to improve our present supervision of 
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schools. What is needed—how much only 
those familiar with school work can tell—is 
that our school directors be permitted by 
law to form circuits, (made up of contiguous 
districts, or districts near at hand within 
their own counties,) including a population 
not greater than five thousand, or of a single 
district including not less than ten schools, 
each of which circuits shall have a district 
superintendent, elected by the directors 
residing therein, whose duty it shall be to 
report to them and to the county superin- 
tendent each month during school term, the 
condition and progress of the schools with- 
in his circuit after a careful inspection, giv- 
ing full details of all that the county super- 
intendent and himself may feel to be neces- 
sary for the further improvement and effi- 
eiency of the educational work therein. 
The district superintendent should be paid 
out of the funds of the district or districts 
constituting his circuit, each district paying 
its fro rata share, and his minimum salary 
should be equal to the highest salary paid to 
any teacher within his circuit. All this 
more definite inspection should be under the 
control of the county superintendent, who 
should have authority to commission the 
district superintendents within his county 
upon their election by the directors, with 
power to revoke the same on the same 
grounds as he now has power to revoke a 
teacher’s certificate. In case of resignation 
or vacancy arising from any cause whatever, 
the directors should be authorized to pro- 
ceed at once to the election of a successor 
for the unexpired tern. The term of office 
and qualification of candidate should be the 
same as in the case of a county superinten- 
dent. 

This, while giving us 
tion, will not multiply 
officers in the county. 
mtendent will continue 


more close inspec- 
coérdinate school 
The county super- 
to be chief super- 
visor, and the only one authorized to sign 


certificates. These district superintendents 
will be his aids, through whom he can reach 
every school in his territory ; for these dis- 
trict superintendents can take a careful 
census of the schools, and discover the 
number of children deprived of educational 
privileges ; they can correct the irregularity 
of attendance by reporting monthly to the 
directors and superintendents, and devising 
remedial plans ; they can regulate the organ- 
ization of libraries, and form an intelligent 
comparison of the districts and schools in 
relation to apparatus, text-books, and 
school-buildings and grounds; they can 
conduct evening meetings and local insti- 
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tutes, arousing interest among the immedi- 
ate patrons, and stimulating a healthy emula- 
tion between the schools; they can, by 
their monthly or more frequent visitations, 
accomplish more fully what the law has 
required of the directors, and which, 
although required, has been in very many 
cases neglected ; they can aid the directors 
in their selection of teachers qualified for 
their special fields, and they will educate 
themselves into a body whose good execu- 
tive ability in the management of schvols 
will be a help which every earnest county 
superintendent will hold in the very highest 
regard, and which he must have, if he is to 
make his own labors in a county effective in 
the way of frequent and definite inspection. 

In view of the various records to be kept 
by the county superintendent, and the ne- 
cessity of having some fixed office for consul- 
tation, and for various other reasons, the corm- 
mon custom, followed in very many of our 
counties, of giving him a fixed office in the 
county court-house, should be an established 
law. The propriety and advantage of hav- 
ing the various competing school books and 
series of schvol books upon all subjects 
taught in the common schools; the various 
kinds of improved school apparatus, school 
furniture and appliances, exposed in such 
office for the ready inspection of teachers, 
directors and friends of education, will at 
once be perceived, and should commend 
the measure to the favorable consideration 
of the Legislature. 


SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 


Great care needs to be exercised in refer- 
ence to our school-buildings. Their site, 
and size, and heating, and lighting, and 
ventilation, together with their furniture, 
apparatus, out-buildings, and grounds, re- 
quire frequent inspection. The physical 
dangers arising from wrong location, 
crowded rooms, bad ventilation, and im- 
proper distribution of light, are not far off, 
but already upon us. The children of the 
Commonwealth have been suffering from 
negligence in this regard for years. From 
reports of superintendents, and from per- 
sonal observation, we are fully convinced 
that a large number of school-buildings are 
in use throughout the State so defective in 
all sanitary respects as to be unfit for occu- 
pation. Children in them are receiving in- 
juries which years cannot efface. 

The only means we have at present for 
correcting their sad condition are ineffectual. 
Teachers can complain, but their complaints 
may be unheeded. Superintendents can in- 








form the directors, and report to the State 
Superintendent, but neither County nor 
State Superintendent has any authority to 
go beyond complaint and advice. Citizens 
can petition the courts, and the judges can 
dismiss the directors and appoint others in 
their place, but this remedy is rarely re- 
sorted to in matters of this kind. Some 
other corrective should be found, more 
practicable and capable of more prompt ap- 
plication. The matter of school. buildings 
should not be left so entirely in the hands 
of local school-boards. The county super- 
intendent is, by the very nature of his office, 
an inspector of schools, and this includes 
the fitness and unfitness of the buildings for 
efficient school-work. The School Depart- 
ment has always regarded it as a part of the 
superintendent’s duty to examine in full the 
internal and external equipments of the 
school-house ; to see that the furniture is 
adequate; the apparatus sufficient and in 
good condition ; that intelligent attention 
is given to the ventilation, heating, and 
distribution of light; that the out houses, 
fences, and grounds are in proper repair, 
and that the comfort and health of the 
children are in no way endangered by 
neglect. Why, then, should not some 
measure of authority accompany such in- 
spection? Why should it become in the 
end vapid, and die away in mere helpless 
complaint? In our judgment, the superin- 
tendents should have authority to condemn 
school-buildings unfit for public use, and 
notify the school-directors at once of the 
facts, with the reasons fully assigned. This 
should be the first step, but not the last. 
Should the directors of any district fail to 
act upon such notification, and not in due 
time remedy the evil, then the superinten- 
dent should be authorized to apply to the 
judge of the county, and he, on such appli- 
cation, should be required to appoint a 
visitor at the expense of the district, and if 
said visitor finds the building or buildings 
worthy of condemnation, the joint report of 
superintendent and visitor should be fuor- 
warded to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and he, on the strength of such 
joint report, should be required to withhold 
the State appropriation until the directors 
correct the evil. In case of any disagree- 
ment between superintendent and visitor, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should be called in to decide. Something 
of this kind, which other States have 
already adopted, is very necessary, and we 
urge the Legislature to give the matter 
serious attention. 
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But something more than this is required. 
The amount of money spent in purchasing 
grounds and buildings, and repairing school- 
houses, and furnishing the same in this 
Commonwealth is immense ; and, in the ab- 
sence of any extensive experience, or any 
thorough knowledge of what school archi- 
tecture demands,, and without any clear 
understanding of the necessity or methods 
of proper ventilation and lighting, our direc- 
tors, in hundreds of cases, move in the dark, 
and great waste in the application of funds 
is the consequence, and the good results 
which, with the same or less outlay, might 
have been reached, are not attained. 

More than thirty years ago this subject 
was brought to the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, 2nd an act was passed and approved, 
and a sufficient approp:iation made to se- 
cure a carefully-prepared work on ‘‘ School 
Architecture,’’ embracing a valuable and 
methodical treatise on the grading, location, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, furniture, and 
apparatus of school-houses. This book, 
although out of print, is of great value even 
now, for it was the work of an editor of 
whom this Commonwealth may well be 
proud. Again, ten years ago, Dr. Wick- 
ersham, in his valuable report of 1876, says: 
‘*In contrast with the practice abroad, the 
school-houses of the United States are built 
and furnished by local boards of school 
directors. It cannot be expected that many 
of them have given attention to the subject. 
Every district may have a plan of its own, 
or may build without any plan at all; with 
the result that our country school-houses 
compare unfavorably with those of many 
countries, and are much inferior to those of 
some of the more enlightened. We pro- 
bably spend more money on school-houses 
than anywhere else ; but it is too often spent 
blindly, without regard to the scientific and 
artistic principles that must be observed in 
the erection of a sightly, convenient, 
healthy school-house.’’ 

What is now very much needed is a work 
on school architecture, similar to the one 
authorized by the Legislature in 1854, and 
edited by Dr. Burrowes ; but broader in scope, 
and embodying the results of the present 
advanced knowledge. Such a work should 
embrace full details in regard to all the san- 
itary conditions which enter into the struc- 
ture of school buildings, giving the last and 
best results of scientific investigation. It 
should explain the plan of school-grounds 
and inclosures, and define the method of 
their proper ornamentation ; it should give, 
in minute detail, the most convenient 





school-buildings which the experience and 
skill of this and other countries have been 
able to construct, with estimates and neces- 
sary explanations. In fact, it should be a 
compendium of all that pertains to the 
proper internal and external equipment of 
schools of all grades, that our school direc- 
tors may have ready at hand the best infor- 
mation and guidance that can be secured to 
aid them in their responsible work. 

The cost of such a work ought not to 
stand in the way. In our judgment, an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars would 
enable the School Department to place the 
material for such a work in the hands of the 
State Printer. If properly executed, and 
sent to every school district in the Com- 
monwealth, its practical value would more 
than over-balance all outlay. We again 
most earnestly urge the Legislature to re en- 
act the 45th section of the act approved May 
8, 1854, and appropriate sufficient funds to 
carry it into execution. 


ARBOR DAY. 


We are pleased with the prompt atten- 
tion which has been given by our schools to 
Arbor Day. The interest awakened must 
be continued and increased. Let there be 
no yielding until our school-grounds every- 
where throughout the State are what they 
ought to be; until our children are so well 
established in the faith that the wanton de- 
struction of our forests shall meet with such 
a loud rebuke from every household in the 
land as to enforce protective legislation, the 
necessity of which becomes more appalling 
from year to year. It is estimated that 
there are thirty-five hundred square miles in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania adapted 
only to forest-culture, and already a very 
large part of this area is denuded of forests. 
Our children will be called upon to replant 
these vast tracts, and should now be edu- 
cated not to repeat the folly which rendered 
them treeless and barren. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


The practical operation of the act of As- 
sembly requiring the subject of physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the 
human system, to be introduced into the 
schools of the State as a legal branch of study, 
strengthens and confirms our belief in the 
wisdom of the law. The act was approved 
April 2, 1885, and went into effect at the 
beginning of the school-year in June follow- 
ing. 

The commendable spirit in which the 
measure was so generally acquiesced in by 
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the patrons of the schools, its prompt en- 
forcement by directors, the earnest codpera- 
tion of superintendents, and the willingness 
of the teachers to comply with its provisions 
by a ready performance of the duties re- 
quired of them, offer an unanswerable argu- 
ment in proof of the fact, that such instruc- 
tion given to the children in the public 
schools is in favor with the people, and in 
harmony with a strong and growing public 
sentiment throughout the Commonwealth. 

There have been short-comings in some 
instances, and partial failures in others, but 
these are few indeed in comparison, and oc- 
casioned more, we believe, by a misunder- 
standing of the law’s requirements, than by 
a disposition to evade its provisions. All 
thirgs fairly considered, the friends of the 
measure have cause for congratulation, and 
even the most sanguine and hopeful of its 
advocates can find much to commend in the 
work of the first vear. 

The good results that will come from 
judicious and timely instruction in the sub- 
ject will, in the near future, demonstrate the 
practicability of temperance teaching in the 
public schools, and will fully justify the 
policy of the course pursued. 

The principles underlying moral instruc- 
tion in the schools, as a proper preparation 
for good citizenship, as well as to afford 
protection and safety to the individual, are 
pressing themselves more forcibly to-day 
than ever before, upon the earnest attention 
of our teachers. The causes, only too 
clearly discernible, that made such teaching 
an absolute necessity, need not here be re- 
ferred to. 

The right to impart such instruction can- 
not be questioned with any degree of sin- 
cerity or consistency, and, when made an 
imperative and lawful requirement by the 
State, it becomes the duty of all concerned 
to render willing obedience thereto. 

To this end may all whose privilege it is 
to aid in the work of mind-training and for- 
mation of character, continue to labor dili- 
gently and thoughtfully, not relaxing any- 
thing in vigilance and oversight, nor fail in 
the performance of any duty that will tend 
to promote the educational and moral inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth. 

E. E. HIcBEE, 


Supt. Public Instruction. 


Wailrt the years, nor speed them fast ; 
But equipped who latest stays ; 

God's still voice will speak at last, 
God's sure hand will point the ways. 
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LEARNING WHILE TEACHING. 


BY L. E. MORSE. 


and I believe I have learned more in that 
time than I have taught; at least, what my 
pupils have acquired from the text-books has 
not been as much, I think, as I have learned 
from them in the way of psychology—or, if 
that word is too clumsy, say child-mind. 
When pupils and teachers are new to each 
other, the first thing the child does is to ob- 
serve, with minuteness and accuracy if not 
scientifically, everything he sees about the 
teacher—his face, clothes, tone of voice, 
manner, his linen even, and finger-nails. 
He has not been in the teacher’s presence 
two hours before he has, in his childish way, 
‘*sized up’’ that strange being who is to be 
his master for the next few months. 

Little Edward is learning to count, and 
gets as far as twenty and stops, puzzled; his 
little brain is striving to reason it out, his 
brow is clouded, and his lips working; in 
perplexity he looks up at the teacher. Is 
there a kind, sympathizing, encouraging 
look for him, or is there a lowering scowl? 
Whichever it is, that determines little Ed- 
ward’s progress. Crops won’t thrive in bad 


| HAVE been teaching some few years, 


weather, and a child’s mind won’t expand 
on frowns. 

I have often thought there was a close 
analogy between catching young fish and 


handling naughty boys. The expert angler 
never ‘‘yanks’’ the fish out of the water 
bodily,—he lets the fish wear himself out ; 
and I have often pursued the same course 
with naughty boys., Not long ago a boy of 
mine daubed his face with ink, to the great 
amusement of his neighbors. My attention 
was called to it, of course, and I joined in 
the laugh, much to his surprise. When the 
mirth had in a measure subsided, I kindly— 
brotherly, as it were—told him if he was 
trying to represent an Indian, he should 
have put a patch on here, more on there, 
and not so much on this place, and a differ- 
ent color in that place; adding, that a few 
feathers would complete his costume, and 
that if he really wanted to do that sort of 
thing he must do it well; but just now he 
might go to the brook and wash his face ; 
to-morrow, if he chose, he might come with 
his war-paint. He never troubled me any 
further in that way. 

It is a great error, I believe, for a teacher 
to sit primly on an elevated platform, en- 
trenched behind a desk, literally and figur- 
atively, and call little children to the 
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‘throne’ to recite what they have learned. 
The most successful teachers I have ever 
known were ip the habit of sitting down in 
the midst of the pupils, working with the 
pupils—in short, acting the part of an elder 
brother who wants to teach them certain 
things, and who is all kindness and sym- 
pathy. A teacher who goes out with the 
boys and ‘‘catches’’ for them, or umpires 
for them, or keeps tally—who is ‘‘ hail fel- 
low’’ with them without losing his dignity— 
is the teacher whose slightest word is a 
command, and whom public opinion—child 
opinion, school opinion—won’t allow any 
naughty boy to worry. No boy bothers a 
teacher unless he has the tacit moral support 
of his class. 

There are few pleasures in life greater 
than that of watching, guiding, and direct- 
ing the growth of mind in children who 
love and respect their teacher. 

Journal of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHODS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY G. G. GROFF, 


Professor of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


URING the summer vacation I attended 

a State convention of teachers in one 
ot our Southern States. While seated in the 
back part of the room, a lecturer on meth- 
ods of instruction made references to my 
own State, to her methods and systems, 
which, during the same session, called forth 
from me a vigorous protest, and which has 
led to the preparation of this article. 

The lecturer said that in Philadelphia 
(and from his remarks I thought he meant 
in the State at large) there was nothing to 
be learned by the earnest student of im- 
proved methods. He also said, Germans 
were poor students, and undesirable in the 
school room. Being of quite pure ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch’’ blood, I was naturally 
aroused, set to thinking, and urged to 
protest. 

For several years I have been telling my 
pupils that not all the wisdom of the world 
is taught in the school, nor is it all between 
the covers of printed books. ‘‘ Nothing to 
be learned in Philadelphia by educators! ’’ 
And yet this city is called ‘*the city of 
homes,’” more people here owning their 
homes than in any other large city in the 
world. Are the means which lead up to 
this of no interest or value to teachers? 
Again, in variety of her manufactories, and 
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in the value of the products, Philadelphia 
surpasses all other cities of the Union. It is 
par excellence, the city of small industries. 
In a recent editorial, the A/anta Constitu- 
tion truthfully says, ‘‘ Philadelphia is the 
happiest and, all things considered, the most 
prosperous city in America.’’ And yet 
there is nothing for educators to learn there? 
On the moment, it occurred to me that 
Philadelphia trained in her schools the two 
great financiers, Robert Morris and Jay 
Cooke, the men who furnished the money to 
carry on the Revolution and the late great 
civil conflict between the States. But her 
schools have not produced Jay Goulds, Jim 
Fisks, or Vanderbilts, men who pile up their 
millions without regard to the legal or moral 
rights of other members of the community. 

The schools in Philadelphia and in her 
vicinity trained McClellan, Hancock, Meade, 
and Pennypacker, names illustrious in the 
recent struggle between the States. Did 
those States’ so prolific in new educational 
methods do better? Her institutions trained 
and nuurished Fulton, Franklin, Ritten- 
house, West, and Peale, names honored 
throughout the civilized world. Her medi- 
cal men were long recognized as the fore- 
most in America and without rivals, and her 
lawyers were not without reputation. Penn- 
sylvania farmers are the best in the Union, 
a fact which I think no one can successfully 
deny—and yet there is nothing to learn here ! 
It is true her sons have never developed the 
intellect which makes orators noted for say- 
ing anything but the truth; nor manufac- 
turers who can produce wooden nutmegs, 
lightning rods, clocks, and many other arti- 
cles, not for use, but for sale. 

The gentleman, like a great many others, 
was mistaken, because he depended upon 
the schools for all the instruction which goes 
to make the citizen. The public schools 
exist for the purpose, not of teaching the 
rudiments of a literary education, but to 
make good citizens. This idea is commonly 
lost sight of. To train the intellect seems 
all that most teachers feel to be their duty. 
The moral and physical natures are too 
often forgotten. ‘To make good citizens, 
the intellect, the moral nature, the physical 
being, the will—all must be moulded. The 
public schools aim to do the complete work 
for all classes, especially for those who are 
poor and dependent. If they fail in any 
particular then they are unsuccessful. We 
feel that in Pennsylvania the results are as 
good as attained elsewhere, no difference 
what are the methods employed. This Penn- 


. sylvanians should feel and assert. Too long 
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we have been considered ‘‘ Dumb Dutch.’’ 
If we are not noted for “‘ cleverness,’’ we 
do stand by our ‘‘solid worth.’’ ‘‘ Myson, 
be good, let who will be clever.’’ 
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THE BETTER WAY. 





BY JAMES JOHONNOT. 


HE old method of teaching reading 

treated the subject as a mere mechani- 
cal matter, consisting of the recognition of 
letters and the pronunciation of words. 
Little or no attention was given to the 
thought contained in the matter read. The 
lessons being mechanical, were necessarily 
dull and uninteresting to the pupil, and the 
consequent delivery was dull and monoto- 
nous to the hearer. Under these adverse 
influences, acquisition was slow, and years 
were often frittered away in obtaining the 
skill which should have been acquired in as 
many months. 

The new methods reverse all this process. 
Reading is regarded as the expression of 
thought, and in the first lessons the thought 
is developed and understood before the read - 
ing begins. Effurt is made to awaken men- 
tal activity, and the reading comes in as one 


of the forms by which this activity is made 


manifest. In this way reading becomes a 
necessary part of the operation of thinking. 

To make the new methods successful, care 
must be taken in regard to the materials of 
thought. When the subject-matter is above 
the comprehension of the pupil, mechanical 
reading must result. The words are with- 
out contents, and the feast 1s that of husks. 
In this statement may be found the philos- 
ophy which underlies the present demand 
for supplementary reading. 

Many of the advocates of the new educa- 
tion have had a very vivid perception of the 
shortcomings of the old methods, with very 
little idea of the nature of the material de- 
manded of the new. Hence many of the 
elementary readers recently published are as 
fragmentary as those of the past age, and 
they deal with thoughts foreign to the expe- 
rience of pupils, and above their compre- 
hension. 

The new education demands that the sub- 
ject matter of readers shall be such as will 
most effectually awaken interest and arouse 
mental activity. 

This matter must deal with familiar top- 
ics, and be of such a character as can be 
illustrated by objects, and will lead to obser- 
vation and investigation. 
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The readers must be graded so as to meet 
the wants of the different classes, and this 
graduation must be based on both thought 
and expression. 

The mastery of reading must come from 
thinking, and at the same time it must be 
made the means of reaching higher thought. 

Reading and study must thus go hand in 
hand, mutually assisting each other, dealing 
with the same topics and working for the 
same end. 

Natural history is one of the most funda- 
mental of all the subjects which can be pre- 
sented to pupils. The topics treated are 
interesting ; they appeal to the observation ; 
they are connected with daily experience, 
and they deal with life, which always posses- 
ses so great a charm for children. 

By means of natural history reading- books, 
the art of reading will be more quickly mas- 
tered in consequence of the greater interest 
excited, and at the same time the mind ls 
best prepared to grapple with the problems 
which the formal study of the science pre- 
sents. 

Thus, instead of the monotonous and dis- 
mal drill-work in reading, so wearying to 
the child and trying to the teacher, there 
will be enlisted that most important auxiliary 
to good instruction, the active interest and 
attention of the pupil; and the result will be 
two-fold—the acquisition of facility in read- 
ing, and the attainment of useful knowledge. 
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TWENTY PIECES. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


SEND you this month twenty pieces of 

advice, which I made out for two girls 
just beginning their teaching in a country 
town. They may be of value to others in 
the same place. They are made by a prac- 
tical teacher for young teachers, and, if fol- 
lowed, will save many troublesome days and 
much weariness. 

1. Let nothing prevent you from thor- 
oughly preparing every lesson—no matter 
how simple—that you are to give next day. 
Never go into the school-room without 
knowing exactly, even to details, what you 
are to do. 

2. No matter what happens, be sure you 
keep your temper. 

3- Don’t omit to visit all the families 
who send children to your school. Make a 
friendly call. Don’t wait for them—and 
show yourself rea//y interested in them and 
their children. 
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4. If any trouble occurs with any child, 
or there is danger of any—go and see 
the parents and get their co-operation. 

5. Don’t be ina hurry about punishing, 
if necessary. Watting to think it over 
never does any harm. 

6. Be sure everything about your dress, 
desk and school-room is always in perfect 
orcer. 

7. Try and make the room attractive, so 
that the children will find it pleasant. 

8. Remember always that it is the best 
interest of the chi/dren and schoo/—not your 
own—that you are to work for. 

9. Be sure that you carry out exactly all 
the directions you give. Think well before 
you give them; but then carry them out. 

10. You must be entirely, wholly, and 
always just. If not you will not command 
respect—and not to have that, means fail- 
ure. 

11. Be very careful in your dealings with 
other teachers in the town. Never give 
them occasion to think that you set your- 
selves above them. If you are working for 
the schools, there can be no jealousy. Make 
them welcome in your rooms. Seek to 
know them. You can both give and get 
help, if you work in the right spirit. 

12. Dress perfectly — simply. Celluloid 
collars and cuffs will save washing, and can 
always be neat and clean. Dress should be 
plain, without much trimming. If it were 
not for the washing, I would say, wear 
white aprons in school. 

13. For arithmetic classes, do all the 
examples yourselves at home before the 
time; then you will know what you are 
about, and can tell where the error is. 
Keep ahead of your class. 

14. Talk over all your difficulties to- 
gether. 

15 Don’t take any part in any village 
gossip. Don’t allow yourself to talk about 
any one in the village, unless you have some- 
thing good to say. 

16. Try and make the children fo/tte to 
each other in school. 

17. Try the plan of having a school 
house-keeper for each day. ‘I'ry and get 
the children to feel interested themselves in 
beeping everything neat and in order. 

18. Don’t be afraid tosay ‘‘/don'tknow,"' 
if you don’t. 

19. If you have made a false statement 
about anything in a lesson, don’t be afraid 
to acknowledge it. 

20. Correct all errors in English speaking 
that you notice.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 





TO ARABIA 


TOM’S TRIP TO ARABIA. 


HINT FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. * 


OMMY had failed in his geography les- 

son, and was sent to his seat to learn it. 
He did not look happy. It was uncom- 
monly hard, thought Tommy, to be tied to 
a stupid book and shut up in a school- 
house, when he knew where there was a 
patch of wild strawberries just pleading to 
be picked ; and, as ill-luck would have it, 
Lyman Lathe knew the place too, and might 
get there first. 

Tommy sighed as he looked at the long 
column, and began desperately: ‘‘ Arabia is 
bounded on the north by Turkey, on the 
east by—oh dear, what a long name!— 
E-u-p-h-r.a-t-e-s river.’’ 

He could remember the other boundaries 
better, and after two or three whispered re- 
petitions, he was ready for the products. 

‘¢ The chief products are coffee, dates, in- 
digo, spices, and various gums,’’ he repeated 
over and over 

‘* Coffee, dates, strawberries—no—straw- 
berries, coffee—oh no, no strawberries at 
all! I’ll just put my head down on the desk 
and say it all over again.’’ he said to himself. 

But he had scarcely got to the end of the 
first sentence when a strange thing hap- 
pened. A queer-looking little man seemed 
to pop out of the top of his desk. He re- 
minded Tom of the Turks he had seen at 
the fair in Boston. His trousers were loose 
and baggy, and he wore a red turban on his 
head. His face was so jolly that Tom did 
not feel in the least afraid, and said boldly, 
‘* Well, who are you?”’ 

‘*Don’t you know me?’’ said the little 
man. ‘‘My name is Geography. I’m the 
man who makes it, you see. I ride about 
the world and find out things to put down 
in the books. It’s time for a new edition, 
and I’m on my way to Arabia to collect new 
facts. Would you like to go with me? I’ve 
had paralysis of my right arm, writing so 
much, and now I need an amanuensis. 
What? Don’t know what that means. 
Well, just ask my cousin Mr. Dictionary— 
next time you see him. Ah, there’s the west 
wind coming! Will you go? The west 
wind blows east, you know; so that’s the 
wind for us. Halloo, there!’’ he called. 
‘« Now, lively, if you want to get on board.”’ 





* Teachers of public schools may gain valuable 
hints from this peculiar method of pointing a moral. 
The sentence, ‘‘ I never knew it was like stories be- 
fore,’’ contains the kernel of the lesson the writer is 
trying to put before teachers. 
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Tommy never could tell how it hap- 
pened ; but in an instant he was whirling 
through the air, with gleaming water or 
misty hills far below him. At last he heard 
his companion say, ‘‘ It’s time to take in 
sail. Now for a spring!”’ 

Tom, rubbing his eyes in astonishment, 
found himself standing ankle deep in sand, 
with nothing but sand about him as far as 
eye could see. ‘‘ This is the great Arabian 
desert,’’ explained his guide. ‘‘ You see 
how it is blown into little wave-like drifts 
by the wind. It is sometimes called the 
‘ fiery sea,’ on account of the reddish color 
of these waves. And here,’’ he continued, 
‘*is a sand-guif. A German baron came 
here once with me, and he tried to find the 
depth of one of these gulfs. He dropped a 
sea-lead into the white sand, and it sank so 
fast he was obliged to let go the line, which 
instantly disappeared. But why don’t you 
write this down?’’ he asked suddenly. 

‘¢Qh,’’ said Tom, in confusion, ‘‘I did 
not know this was to write. I thought this 
was a story.”’ 

‘* Why, it’s all stories,’’ laughed the jolly 
man. ‘* Now! must find an oasis for you. 
Ah! here is one. You see this clump of 
tall palm trees with grass growing beneath. 
We find these green spots in the desert wher- 
ever there is a spring of water. ‘They are 
the delight of caravans and wandering Ara- 
bian families. I call the Arabs nomadic in 
my books. ‘That means they have no fixed 
home. ‘They pitch their tents by one of 
these springs, aud live there until the water 
fails, and the goats and camels have eaten 
all the grass; then they must goon. ‘These 
trees are date-palms. ‘The date is one of the 
chief products of Arabia.’”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Tom, eagerly, ‘* I know 
that. Dates, coffee—’’ 

‘«That reminds me,’’ interrupted Geo- 
graphy, ‘‘ that I must go down to the south- 


western part of the country and look at the | 


coffee-trees. The light breeze will carry us 
there. It is lucky,’’ he continued, as they 
were borne on by the wind, ‘that there 
isn’t a sand storm now. ‘The last time I 
came here I was caught in a terrible one. 
I had to hide behind a rock and bury my 
head in the sand until it passed by.’’ 

All at once Tommy felt himself landed 
again, and now he saw on every hand a 
great stretch of glossy green leaves, 

‘** Pull out your note-book,’’ said his com- 
panion, *‘and write that this is the province 
of Yemen, where the celebrated Mocha 
coffee grows. Mocha, on the Red dea, is 


the principal port where the coffee 1s shipped. 
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If you will believe me, those wretches in 
Egypt and Abyssinia bring their coffee here 

| and ship it as genuine Mocha; so when you 

, drink Mocha you can’t tell whether it is 
Mocha or not. You needn’t write that,’’ 
he said, mournfully. 

Tom had hardly tucked his note-book 
into his pocket when another flight through 
the air landed them in a broad, unpaved 
street of a queer, old town. 

*‘This is Mecca, the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed,’’ said Geography. ‘‘ It is visited 
annually by two hundred thousand pilgrims, 
my last edition says; but my friend here, 
El Tamar, tells me the number is not so 
great now. That curious, square building 
in this walled enclosure is the Caaba, or 
House of Allah. You can’t get a nearer 
view of it, as none but Moslems are per- 
mitted within the walls. In one corner of 
this building is the famous ‘ black stone’ 
which the Moslems believe was brought from 
heaven by the angels. It is worn smooth 
by the kisses of the faithful, and the granite 
walk around is kept smooth as glass by the 
feet of pilgrims. Every Mohammedan who 
is able is expected to make the pilgrimage 
once in his life-time. Why don’t you write 
all this?’’ he asked fiercely. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ said Tom. 
forgot. It sounded so much like a story.’ 

‘* Of course it is a story,’’ growled the 
little man. ‘*Now we will fly over to 
Medina, and see the Mosque which contains 
the tomb of the great prophet.’’ 

‘*A very dingy, dark city,’’ thought 
Tommy, when they arrived, ‘‘ and no busi- 
ness going on.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said his friend, answering his 
thought, ‘‘ There is no business done here. 
There is nothing here but the Mosque, 
which you can’t enter, as you are not a be- 
liever, and even a Moslem may not look at 
the tomb of the prophet, which is hidden 
by silk curtains. The beholder would be 
blinded by a flash of holy light.’’ 

Tommy had barely time to jot down this 

"information when the wings of the wind 
whirled them away again, leaving them ona 
rock plateau which, Geography told him, 
was in the province of Nejd, in the interior. 
Here are produced the finest horses in the 
world. ‘* Arabia is the native home of the 
horse,’’ wrote Tom from dictation, ‘ also of 


me | 





the camel and dromedary. The latter are 
very useful for carrying—”’ 

‘*Halloo!’’ cried Geography, suddenly, 
‘*The very thing! Here is a caravan bound 
for Muscat. That is the chief port on the 
Persian Gulf, and near the great pearl 
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fisheries. You ought to see the fish on that 
shore. I’ve seen the harbor just blocked 
with sardines.”’ 

Tom looked up and saw a line of camels, 
laden with bales of goods, headed by a 
beautiful black horse and a swarthy rider, 
who wore a gay silk scarf wound round and 
round his head. 

‘* How would you like to ride a camel ?’”’ 
asked Geography. Before Tom could reply 
one of the camel drivers lifted him up on the 
back of one of the patient creatures. The 
animal started off at a brisk trot, and Tom 
felt a queer, dizzy feeling in his head. He 
was certainly falling. Down—down! Where 
was he? Was this sand? or was it a floor ? 
Tom started up and rubbed his eyes. The 
camels, drivers, and funny man, all were 
gone, and he was sitting on the floor of the 
school-house. The teacher was coming 
toward him. She tried not to laugh as she 
said, ‘‘ I was just coming to wake you when 
you fell off your seat. You have had along 
nap. School has been done half an hour, 
and you may run homenow. We will leave 
the geography until to-morrow, when you 
are not so sleepy.’’ 

‘« T never knew it was like stories before,’’ 
said Tom, sleepily, as he left the room. 
But Miss Trix did not understand him; 
neither did she understand how he knew 


so much about Arabia, the next day. 
American Teacher. 


> 
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OUR COMMON MINERALS AND 
ROCKS. * 





HOW TO DETERMINE THEM. 


‘HILDREN delight to handle and play 
C with natural objects, to learn their dif- 
ierent properties. ‘The stones found loose 
in the fields, or builded into the mountain 
precipices, that pave our streets and form 
the walls of our houses, all have a history, 
and all can be made to impart useful lessons 
to school children, even the youngest of 
them. Rocks form all the soil from which 
grow plants and from which, directly or in- 
directly, all of our sustenance is derived. 

The perceptive powers of children’s 
minds should be developed, and in no way 
is this better done than by lessons on 
minerals, plants and animals. Our State is 
full of educated people, who are passing 
through life seeing few of the beauties of 
nature about them, and all because in school 


~ *A lecture delivered before the Lancaster County 
Institute, November, 1886, by Dr. Geo. G. Groff, of 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


. about the same number of minerals. 
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no attention was given to any subjects 
except those in a few adopted text-books! 
Text-book knowledge will be of little value 
in life, while the child who has been taught 
to love the works of nature will have 
sources of the purest delight open to him in. 
whatever part of the world he may be. 
There breathes for those who understand 
A voice from every flower and tree, 
And in the work of nature's hand 
Lies nature's best philosophy. 

Teachers are deterred from doing any work 
with minerals and rocks because they think 
the subject very difficult and entirely be- 
yond their best efforts. In this idea they 
are however entirely mistaken. ‘The ele- 
ments of the science are all equally easy. 
Mineralogy and Geology in their elements are 
just as easy as the elements of Arithmetic 
and Grammar. Indeed, the speaker thinks 
it is much easier and far more pleasant to 
handle a class in Mineralogy or Geology, 
than one in Grammar or Arithmetic. The 
truth is, the number of minerals and rocks. 
called ‘‘ common ’’ is very small—not over, 
say 50, all told—and then for any given lo- 
cality, as in Lancaster county, the com- 
mon rocks are not over half a dozen, and. 
But 
in many counties there is not more than 
one rock or one or two minerals. How 
easy then to teach these and their prop- 
erties! We have used the terms rock and 
mineral. ‘These should now be defined: 
A rock is any mass or layer forming a part 
of the earth’s surface. Rocks are often 
formed of different substances, called min- 
erals; thus, granite, the common rock in 
New England, is formed of quartz, mica, 
and feldspar, intimately combined. Miner- 
als are pure and of one substance. Marble 
is a good illustration of a mineral. Precious 
stones are minerals, as the garnet, amethyst, 
topaz, etc. The veins in rocks are gen- 
erally pure minerals. In nature, rocks and 
minerals are separated from each other by 
no sharp lines, but minerals pass into rocks 
and rocks into minerals. ‘Thus limestone, 
a rock, may pass insensibly into marble, 
which is a mineral from its purity, and a 
rock from its extent. Granite may grad- 
ually change until it becomes a bed of pure 
mica, feldspar, or quartz. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania, the commonest 
minerals are guartz, calcite, iron pyrites, 
mica and feldspar, to which we may add an 
ore of iron, /imonite, and serpentine. The 
common rocks are limestone, marble, sand- 
stone, schists, serpentine and trap (called 
sometimes granite). 
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The characters of the minerals may be 
arranged in a table, as shown at foot of page. 

Some of the terms used in the table must 
be described. Hardness is determined with 
the knife. That which one can cut is 
‘* soft,’’ what cannot be cut is ‘‘ hard,’’ any 
mineral which readily scratches glass 1s 
‘*hard.’’ Marble is soft, iron pyrites is 
hard. Color varies greatly in minerals ; 
quartz and calcite, mica and feldspar, may 
be of every color from white to black, and 
this is true of most minerals. ‘The acid 
test is made with any acid, as chlorhydric 
or sulphuric ; or strong vinegar will answer. 
The mineral should be reduced to a powder 
and thrown into the warm acid; watch 
closely for any action. Cleavage is a term 
applied to minerals when they break in 
any definite manner; thus if a piece of 
quartz is laid on a stone and broken witha 
hammer, the fractures are all irregular, 
while in the case of calcite or feldspar, the 
mass broken will be into smaller, but regu- 
lar crystal-like particles. ‘The mica can be 
separated into thin leaves. This is known 
as cleavage. 

A short description of each of the min- 
erals named will now be given: 

Quartz is the most abundant of miner- 
als; it occurs both massive, and in six- 
sided crystals, which are colorless, white, 
and of other colors. It is very hard and 
cuts glass readily. It is insoluble, infusible, 
and without any cleavage. Ground into 
grains and cemented together, it forms 
sandstones. It exists loose in the soil, and 
in veins in limestone, and in other rocks 
where it can always be distinguished by its 
hardness. Flint, hornstone and chert, 
jasper, chalcedony, amethyst, false topaz, 
smoky quartz, ‘‘ Cape May”’ and ‘ Califor- 
nia diamonds”’ are all forms of quartz 

Calcite is, next to quartz, our most com- 
mon mineral. It is of all colors, but is 
readily cut with a knife and effervesces when 
thrown into an acid. When struck with a 
hammer, it cleaves into rhombohedrons. 


NAMES. Harpnzss. | CoLor Wirn Ac 
Quartz... . .|Cuts glass .|White, colorless, all col- 
ors. 
Calcite... . .|Soft. . . .|White, all colors E ET 
Iron Pyrites. |Cuts glass . | Yellowish brass color . 
Mica. ae tity Soft a |Colorless to black 


Cuts glass . | White to green 


j = 


Feldspar ... . 


Limonite.. . . |Soft.. . 


. | Yellowish to earthy 


Serpentine, . . |Soft . . . . |Greenish to gray. . 
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It is found in veins in limestone, and in 
crystals in cavities in various rocks. Sta- 
lactites in caves are calcite. 

/ron Pyrites or ‘* pyrites’’ isa hard yellow 
mineral called ‘‘ fool’s gold.’’ It is so hard 
that it will scratch glass, or strike fire with 
a flint. It often occurs in very beautiful 
cubes, octahedrons, and dodecahedrons, in 
limestone and in coal mines. Copper py- 
rites is distinguished by being so soft that 
one can cut it readily with a knife. 

Mica is the mineral used in our stove 
doors and called ‘‘ isinglass.’’ It is a con- 
stant constituent of granite. ‘There are 
many minerals which have a micaceous 
structure, but true micas may be distin- 
guished by the fact that their laminz are 
elastic und flextd/e. Minerals not micas 
have ime/astic lamine. 

Feldspars are hard, marble-like minerals 
found in some places in considerable de- 
posits, and constantly a constituent of gran- 
ite. ‘This mineral is softer than quartz, 
and much harder than calcite. Quartz has 
a glassy lustre, while that of feldspar is 
pearly. Quartz has no cleavage, while feld- 
spar cleaves in two directions. 

Limonite is a common ore of iron, of an 
earthy appearance, sometimes metallic, and 
giving a yellowish streak and powder. When 
in a powder, it iscalled yellow ochre. ‘The 
common ore of iron which gives a red 
powder is called hematite, and the one giv- 
ing a black powder is magnetite. 

Serpentine is a soft mineral with a soapy 
feel, usually of a greenish or grayish color. 
It is infusible, and is a valuable building 
stone. Its color, softness and greasy feel- 
ing distinguish it. 

The rocks common are /imestone, marble, 
sandstone, schists, serpentine and trap or 
granite. Serpentine is the same as the min- 
eral and is distinguished in the same way. 
Limestone has the same composition as cal- 
cite and hence answers to all its tests, ex- 
cept cleavage. Marble is only pure dime- 
stone and hence has the same tests. Sand- 
REMARKS 


II CLEAVAGE. 


Massive and in hexagonal crystals 
called ‘‘ diamonds.’ 


3 directions perfect . Found in veins in limestone. 


Calied “* fool’s gold 7 
t direction perfect . |¢ ‘alled - isinglass” in our stores. 
2 directions pentecs Looks like marble, but twice as hard. 
** Tron ore.” 


. Soft and a little greasy to touch. 
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stone is formed of grains of quartz and 
hence has all the characters given for that 
mineral. Pure granite contains the three 
minerals quartz, feldspar, and mica. In 
Eastern Pennsylvania, much of their ‘‘gran- 
ite’’ is an igneous rock, consisting mainly of 
feldspar, and a dark tough mineral called 
hornblend. This igneous rock is called 
‘*trap.’’ A brief description of these rocks 
will be given. 

Limestone may be of all colors, from pure 
white to black, from pure to very impure, 
from a firm hard rock to the softest chalk, 
Its principal varieties are blue, gray and 
black, ete., and named from its colors. The 
red and yellow colors are due to iron ox- 
ides, and the black and gray to earbona- 
ceous material, for these burn white. It is 
called ‘‘ fossiliferous’’ when containing fos- 
sils; ‘coral limestone’’ when formed of 
coral ; ‘‘ crinoidal’’ when formed of crinoid 
stems. ‘‘ Bird’s eye’’ limestone is so called 
from bright, sparkling crystalline spots of the 
size of a bird’s eye, disseminated through the 
rock. Silicious limestone contains sand or 
quartz. Chalk is soft limestone generally 
composed of microscopic shells of sea ani- 
mals. Marl is often very similar to chalk in 
composition. Tufa is a porous limestone 
made by limestone deposited on mosses, 
etc., from spring water. Marble is lime- 
stone purified, and crystallized. It may be 
of all colors. Caverns, sink-holes and stnk- 
ing springs occur only in limestone regions, 
because this rock is soluble in rain-water. 
Limestone has all been formed from sea 
shells and skeletons of sea animals, hence 
wherever we find this rock, we may be 
sure the sea once rolled. ‘This rock when 
it decomposes makes our most valuable soil. 

Sandstones are abundant in nearly all 
parts of the world. ‘They are of all colors. 
Sandstones were once only beds of sand on 
the seashore. In time the loose grains be- 
came consolidated into a solid rock. The 
cementing material is either carbonate of 
lime or iron oxide. If a sandstone absorbs 
water when immersed in it, it is valueless in 
a freezing climate. The test may be made 
by weighing the stone and then throwing it 
into water and again weighing. Sand- 
stones make thin soils. 

Shales, slates and schists are difficult to 
recognize by the student. Roofing slate 
and writing slates are examples of true slate. 
The ‘‘slate’’ of our coal is ashale. Shales 
are rotten fragile rocks which cleave par- 
allel to the bedding of the rock. Schists 
are firmer than shales, cleave in the same 
way, and are crystalline. In Southern 
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Pennsylvania, schists are commonly called 
slates. 

Trap rocks are dark-colored, hard and 
very tough, and durable. They are gener- 
ally valuable for all purposes to which gran- 
ite may be put. For samples of granite, con- 
sult the stone cutters of your nearest town. 

To give instruction in minerals, the 
teacher should first make himself familiar 
with the common specimens in his neighbor- 
hood. When this is done he is ready for 
work. With a hammer, break from a rock 
or bowlder nice clean specimens, not more 
than an inch in the greatest diameter, and 
such a number that every pupil may have 
one specimen ‘to himself. Distribute the 
specimens to the pupils. Then on the 
blackboard, before the pupils, write the 
following terms, which pupils should copy 
on their slates or on slips of paper. 


Form, Transparency, Touch, 
Structure, Hardness, Odor, 
Color, Toughness, Taste, 
Streak, Fracture, or } Weight. 
Lustre, Cleavage. | 


We will suppose that a piece of common 
anthracite coal has been passed to each 
pupil. The teacher first calls for the form 
of the specimen: a pupil answers and all 
agree that it has no definite form; it is 
irregular in shape. ‘Then structure is asked 
for: it is like hard clay, hard cheese, or 
black glass; it is homogeneous. Color: a 
little boy answers d/ack. Streak is made by 
rubbing it on a piece of unglazed porcelain, 
or by pounding some to a fine powder. 
The lustre is adamantine; it is opaque ; and 
toughness is determined by striking with a 
hammer. ‘The complete analysis will read 
about as follows: 

Form, trregu/ar. | Fracture, curved. 

Structure, Aomogene-| Touch, smooth. 
ous. | Odor, o. 

Color, d/ack. | Taste, o. 

Streak, d/ack. Weigt, Zeht. 


Transparency, ofa- Name, Anthracite 
gue. Coal. 
Hardness, so/t. Value, for fuel very 


Toughness, éri///e. ‘| great. 


For marble the study would read as fol- 
OwsS, Viz. 
Form, 7rregu/ar. Fracture, crystalline. 
Structure, Aomogene-| Touch, rou,A. 
ous. Odor, o. 
Color, white. | Taste, o. 
Streak, white. Weight, zz. 
Transparency, /rans- Name, Marble. 
lucent. Value, For houses, 
Hardness, so/7. and monuments. 
Toughness, d7itt/e. | 


The teacher will observe that any speci- 








| 
| 
| 
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men may be studied, whether name is known 
or not. We wish to develop the perceptive 
powers of the mind, and not to learn names. 
After the specimen has been analyzed, the 
teacher should ask pupils concerning the 
value of the mineral, and then after drawing 
the school out as much as possible, add all 
that he knows, in addition. 

Teachers are urged to go to stone-cutters 
in our towns, for specimens and for infor- 
mation about minerals. Ask pupils to 
bring in specimens, and you can soon found 
an interesting cabinet.* Give at least one 
exercise each week on minerals and rocks, 
and you will be surprised how much inter- 
est you can awaken in the subject. Re- 
member that by making school pleasant and 
interesting, you can do much more good 
than by hammering away every day with the 
regular studies. It is the duty of every 
teacher to teach a good many things not in 
the adopted text-books, or in the preseribed 
curriculum. It is the right of every cMfild to 
know about natural objects which are in 
sight every day. 


a 


TEACHERS’ SCRAP-BOOKS. 





BY F. B. GAULT. 





'T’HE scrap-book is entitled to a friendly 

consideration by every teacher. It isa 
great aid in a live school. Being so easily 
made, its benefits are accessible to any 
teacher. A scrap-book I have made, which 
is a never-failing source of interest to pupils, 
and very useful for illustrative purposes, is 
a picture scrap-book. Our primary teachers 
have make a picture scrap-book by pasting 
into a book advertising cards, small chro- 
mos, and other pictures. All primary 
teachers arejfamiliar with this device for in- 
teresting the little people during intermis- 
sions on stormy days. The scrap-book to 
which [ refer is somewhat different in pur- 
pose and compilation. A large atlas that 
had outlived its usefulness was taken, and 
therein were pasted cuts from illustrated 
papers, from cast-away books and magazines, 
from circulars and from other sources. The 
book now contains many pictures of histori- 
cal scenes, others of geographical importance, 
portraits of authors, many cuts of scientific 
interest, and others of natural history speci- 
mens. 





*Teachers who wish a chart of the common min- 
erals of Eastern Pennsylvania arranged so as to be 
easily determined, will receive same by sending 
twenty-five cents to the author, Geo. G. Groff, Lew- 
ij burg, Pa. 














This book com- 


Historical Scrap-Book. 
prises a vast number of newspaper sketches 


of current or past historical events. Notes, 
incidents, anecdotes of great men, extracts 
of speeches—in fact it contains a fund of in- 
formation, both curious and useful, that the 
histories do not afford. The well-known, 
as well as the obscure facts of history, are 
given with that racy flavor so characteristic 
of newspaper or magazine articles, the utter 
absence of which style makes the school 
history so dull and unattractive. Such a 
book will grow in value and interest with 
age. To the historical classes, it is particu- 
larly interesting. Historically speaking it 
is a ‘quaint and curious volume of forgot- 
ten lore.’’ 

Geographical Scrap-Book.—This is a col- 
lection of curious geographical facts and 
incidents. Here again the newspaper is 
invaluable. Descriptions of cities, natural 
scenery, explorations, discoveries, voyages, 
tours, monuments and public buildings, are 
clipped from the papers and spread upon 
the pages of this scrap-book. It is needless 
to add that pupils pore over this volume 
with decided relish for its strange and useful 
facts. 

Reading Scrap-Book.—This, of course, 
all teachers know how to compile. A book 
of well-selected scraps makes the best sup- 
plementary reading that I know of. 

Literature Scrap-Book.—The literature 
class in the high school prepared this book. 
Two members of the class were designated 
the custodians of the book. A scrap-box 
was made. Into this teachers and pupils 
threw scraps that had something of a literary 
bearing. Pupils were asked to read the 
papers and clip therefrom meritorious poems, 
anecdotes of authors, biographical sketches, 
and the like. ‘These were deposited in the 
box. ‘Thecustodians arranged the material 
thus afforded in the scrap-book. We bought 
the ‘‘ Mark Twain ’’ kind, as this book is to 
be a permanent volume in the high school 
library. A large book has already been 
filled. I have given little attention to the 
work, except to contribute scraps from my 
own papers. Upon referring to this book, 
as these lines are written, I find a large por- 
trait gallery of noted authors, quite a com- 
plete collection of biographies, and very 
many interesting stories and incidents in 
which one or another of our great writers 
has figured. Besides, there are a number of 
late poems that have appeared in the maga- 
zines and have been copied into the news- 
papers. To me the volume’ is exceedingly 
interesting and valuable, and will, I am sure, 
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thus impress others. Each of our literature 
¢lasses will be required to make a volume of 
this sort. In a few years it will be an im- 
portant and unique department of the school 
library. 

Thus I have indicated briefly a few of the 
ways in which newspaper articles may be 
made to render invaluable service in the 
school-room. Compiling the book is not 
after all the best result of the plan here 
recommended. It teaches pupils to read 
the papers, and to read for information and 
profit. The habit thus formed of searching 
the papers for grain, and neglecting the 
chaff, will always tend to make newspaper 
readers that seek the paper not as pastime, 
or for the nauseous sensations, but for the 
intelligence, and the mental improvement. 
Eventually it will prove a quiet, effective 
contagion, that will set the entire school to 
reading the papers freely and intelligently. 
The newspaper is a great educator, and an 
indispensable factor in modern school work. 

But there is imperative need that children 
shall be taught how to read and utilize a 
newspaper so as to secure its benefits in the 
highest measure, and at the same time escape 
certain tendencies of the modern and aver- 
age paper. The clippings used in the liter- 
ature, reading, history or geography class, 
and afterward put away in their appropriate 
book for safe-keeping, and as a part of the 
permanent literature of the school, will go a 
long way toward awakening an interest in 
the newspaper, and in securing its proper 
use by our pupils. 


en 


LOUD AND MUCH TALKING. 
BY J. H. LEE. 


NE of the faults into which teachers 

sometimes unconsciously fall, is that of 
loud and much talking in the school-room. 
It is a curious fact that loud talking and 
much talking seem to go together. A 
teacher who talks loud is apt also to talk 
much, while the teacher whose tone of voice 
is subdued but firm, uses few words. 

The tone of the teacher’s voice, and the 
number of his words, has much to do with 
his influence in the school-room. A habitual 
loud and sharp or boisterous tone, indicates 
shallowness, if not self-conceit. It often 
creates an unfavorable impression on the 
minds of pupils before they are fairly con- 
scious of a real dislike to the teacher. 
Words in a school-room are like monetary 
currency in places of trade: a given amount 
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is necessary for the transaction of business. 
All over and above that necessary amount is 
not only useless, but injurious to the opera- 
tions of trade and industry. It also depre- 
ciates in value as it increases in volume. 
The more a currency is inflated the less any 
given piece of it is worth. In like manner 
a certain amount of voice and verbiage must 
be employed by a teacher in a school-room, 
in order that the work of the room may pro- 
ceed properly, under his guidance and con- 
trol. But all he emits over and above that 
is not only useless but injurious. A noisy 
teacher is sure to have a noisy school; a 
noisy school is less favorable for the pro- 
gress of pupils than a quiet one. It is also 
less easily governed. And the noisy teacher 
has usually so weakened his influence that, 
even were the school not somewhat demoral- 
ized, he could not so easily govern it as a 
more quiet teacher could. 

The Good Book somewhere says, ‘‘ In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.’’ This is often true of teachers. 
Some very ordinary persons display great 
strength as teachers, when close observation 
will reveal the fact that their strength lies 
largely in their quietness and air of modest 
confidence in themselves. Even the ass 
arrayed in a lion’s skin passed for a lion—till 
he roared. Oftentimes it is the roar alone 
which determines whether the teacher is a 
lion or an ass. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that a lion rarely roars ; still more rarely 
does a first-class teacher roar in his school- 
room. He moves about with a quiet step 
and with a watchful eye. His words are few 
and quietly spoken, but full of significance. 
Every word has a moral force not alone in 
its meaning, but in the tone and manner in 
which it is uttered. He never threatens; 
he rarely rebukes or reproves or says any- 
thing relative to government ; he does not 
say much even about the work going on; 
he spends few words about the lesson toa 
class—fewer still to pupils on their seats. 
But yet he maintains better government, 
secures better order, gets out of his pupils 
more and better work, in short, teaches a 
better school than any noisy teacher in the 
country. 

The moral of this story is, that a teacher’s 
voice should be loud enough to be easily 
heard by the pupil addressed in any part of 
the school-room, but never louder, never 
sharp or boisterous. His words should be 
few and well chosen. They should be num- 
erous enough to say in brief and concise 
form the things necessary to be said, and no 
more. Western School Journal. 
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THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 


N a recent address, Edward Everett Hale 

made an interesting statement concerning 
the Boston Latin School when he was one 
of its pupils, some fifty years ago. ‘*I am 
quite sure,’’ he said, ‘‘that even cowardly 
boys of the school would have been more 
afraid to tell a lie than of any consequence 
of telling the truth.’’ He attributed this 
high tone not to the discipline of the school 
nor to the example of the teachers, but to 
the right feeling of the boys themselves. 
‘*It was a tone given by the scholars,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘It was a thing understood 
among them, that a boy who would tell a lie 
was a cowardly and mean fellow, and as 
such was to be politely cut by his fellow 
pupils until he had learned better.”’ 


THE universe is the express image and 
direct counterpart of the souls that dwell in 
it. Be noble-minded, and all Nature replies, 
‘*T am divine—the child of God. Be thou, 
too, his child and noble.’’ Be mean, and 
all Nature dwindles into a contemptible 
smallness.— /. W. Robertson. 


THE utter lack of knowledge which many 
parents show regarding the schools which 
their children attend is almost shocking. 
Indeed, it may be broadly affirmed that not 
one parent in ten can tell whether the 
teacher of his child teaches him properly or 
not.— Good Cheer. 


TIGHT DRESSING, though the most serious 
hindrance to the habit of good breathing, 


is not the only obstacle. There are careless 
ways of sitting and standing that draw the 
shoulders forward and cramp the chest ; and 
it is as hard for the lungs to do good work 
when the chest is narrow and constricted as 
it is for a closely-bandaged hand to set a 
copy of clear, graceful penmanship. Then 
there are lazy ways of breathing, and one- 
sided ways of breathing, and the particularly 
bad habit of breathing through the mouth. 
Now the n«se was meant to breathe through, 
and it is marvellously arranged for filtering 
the impurities out of the air, and for chang- 
ing it to a suitable temperature for entering 
the lungs. The mouth has no such appara- 
tus, and when air is swallowed through the 
mouth instead of breathed through the nose, 
it has an injurious effect upon the lungs. 
A story is told of an Indian who had a 
personal encounter with a white man 
much his superior in size and strength, and 
who was asked afterward if he was not afraid. 
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‘* Me never afraid of man who keeps mouth 
open,’’ was the immediate reply. Indeed, 
breathing through the mouth gives a foolish 
and weak expression to the face, as you may 
see by watching any one asleep with the 
mouth open. It may be noted that an ane- 
mic, or low condition of the blood is sel- 
dom found when there is an established habit 
of full, deep breathing with the mouth closed. 


JouN Quincy Apams, during his long term 
of service in Congress, was never known to 
be late at his seat. On one occasion, just as 
the clock struck the hour for the commence- 
ment of the session, a member inquired of 
the Speaker if it was not time to call the 
House to order. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ was the reply; 
‘*Mr. Adams is not yet in his seat.’’ Just 
then Mr. Adams appeared, and it was shown 
that the clock was three minutes fast. 


THERE is a hint for preachers who, hav- 
ing eyes, can see as to the positive teaching 
the times require, in the reply of the canny 
Scot: ‘‘ Weel, if you had a goot pit o’ peef 
put down before ye when ye was hungry, it’s 
not on the bones ye would begin first. 
There’s fine, juicy, sappy things in the Bible, 
an’ it would be better feedin’ on them than 
to be worryin’ over dry bones.’’ 


LayinG aside those natural qualities of 
mind and heart, and that fitness which no 
school training can give, we would say the 
first requisite for the teacher is scholarship. 
Morals belong to the home and to the 
church, to be supplemented by the schools. 
Schools are the only organized means of dis- 
seminating truths and knowledge; hence 
they should teach these. Methods of instruc- 
tion must be taught. These must be suited 
to the age and ability of pupils, and a knowl- 
edge of the laws of mind must lie at the 
foundation of all true teaching. 


THE educational experience of the civil- 
ized world is common property, and, while 
there is no danger of overrating the value 
and importance of home comparison, inter- 
national comparison as illustrated in univer- 
sal expositions is, perhaps, still more fruit- 
ful in good results. What the scientific 
educator needs to know is this, namely, the 
best things thought and done relating to the 
matters in which he is concerned. 


THE true end of education, of whatever 
kind, we must set steadily before us. There 
are some who wish to know that they may 
know; this is base curiosity. There are 
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some who wish to know that they may be 
known; this is base vanity. There are 
some who wish to sell their knowledge ; this 
is base covetousness. ‘There are some who 
wish to know that they may edify ; this is 
charity ; and those who wish to be edified, 
and this is heavenly prudence. The object 
of education is that we may learn to see and 
know God here, and glorify Him in heaven 
hereafter.—Archbishop Farrar. 


CuLTIVATE the habit of never showing 
vexation. There seems to be a certain 
amount of fe/inity about the average small 
boy. This spirit of persecution is directed 
against the teacher if easily harassed or irri- 
tated. The skill and ingenuity of the live 
teacher will be used to guide this spirit 
rather than to crush it. Utilize these activ- 
ities of the child, and they at once become 
the source of his highest satisfaction and 
success. Save the boy for good ift spite of 
himself.—S. S. Zowns/ey. 


HevpruL Hints.—Try not to grumble or 
find fault with those things not pleasing to 
self which occur in every-day life. Try to 
find the bright side of every disagreeable 
thing which happens. Have patience with 
all things, but chiefly have patience with 
yourself. Cheerfulness is a crowning duty. 
A cheerful heart must not be sacrificed to 
careful housekeeping. Happiness and un- 
happiness are qualities of the mind—not of 
place or position. If you cannot be happy in 
one way, be so in another; and this facility 
of disposition wants but little aid from phil- 
osophy, for health and good humor are al- 
most the whole affair. Many run about 
after felicity like an absent-minded man 
looking for his hat, while it is all the while 
in his hand or on his head. 


Do not keep alabaster boxes of your love 
and tenderness sealed up until your friends 
are dead. Bring them out now, in their 
weary hours, and open them, that they may 
be refreshed and cheered by the perfumes 
of sympathy and affection. Fill their lives 
with sweetness. The things that you would 
say when they are gone, say now before they 
are gone. Margaret E. Sangster. 


TEACHERS and learners are often per- 
plexed with the very natural and yet absurd 
criticism that ‘‘men in business do not 
write like the copies in copy-books,’’ and 
are asked, ‘‘ Why not teach such writing as 
is practiced in business?’’ Such a critic 


should be informed that there are several 
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millions of styles of ‘‘ business writing’’ 
practiced in the United States alone, and 
then asked whether all these should be fol- 
lowed as a standard, or if not, how shall we 
choose ? If he does not perceive the absurd- 
ity, brand him as a mere babbler whose 


pratings are unworthy of notice. Wherever 
good business writing is found it is the re- 
sult of careful study and practice, originally 
from good standard forms, which may have 
been more or less modified by subsequent 
practice. The teacher, learner, and the pub- 
lic, should remember that what may be 
termed ‘‘ business writing’’ is a resu/t, while 
good, systematic copies and teaching are the 
methods by which it is usually attained. 





ALL truths become valuable to us in the 
proportion in which they enter into our own 
thought and life, and they can only do so 
when, through patient study and self-appro- 
priation, they have become a part of our- 
selves, We must work over afresh the ma- 
terials of truth which the past has furnished 
us, we must consider them in the light of 
our own times, we must ascertain how far 
arguments which originally supported them 
still remain firm, before we can give them 
our unqualified assent. This is especially 
the case with our religious beliefs. Mr. Mar- 
tineau, in his plea for philosophical studies 
says: ‘‘You might set up the electric tele- 
graph among the New Zealanders and train 
them to its use; and the Indians and the 
Chinese are said to have command of many 
mechanical rules and astronomical methods, 
the grounds of which they have for ages 
ceased to understand. A people thus the 
depository of a transmitted skill may con- 
tinue, amid stagnation and decline, to send 
their messages and to construct their alman- 
acs with curious precision, and may profit 
by the science of the past. But the higher 
truths of morals and religion have another 
abode than in posts and wires, and cannot 
be laid down in cables through the sea; no 
equation can contain or usage work them. 
They subsist only for him who discerns them 
freshly out of himself; they are realized in 
so far as they are apprehended ; and their 
very use and application being at the heart 
instead of the surface of our nature, their 
function is extinct when they cease to be re- 
discovered and rebelieved, and are only 
remembered and preserved. In other words, 
it is the thirst for fresh truth which can alone 
retain the old; and the intellect not less 
than the character will not even hold its own 
when it ceases to pray and to aspire.’”’ 

Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D.. 
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** Ve may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; 
be growin’ when ye" re sleepin’ — 


MEETING of the Executive ec ommittee 

of the State Teachers’ Association was 
recently held at Harrisburg, to make arrange- 
ment for the next session of the Association. 
The time fixed upon is July 5th, 6th and 
7th. The members of the Committee are 
Messrs. N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown; B. C. 
Youngman, Clearfield ; J. O. Knauss, Allen- 
town; E. O. Lyte, Millersville ; and D. A. 
Harman, Hazleton. The date determined 
upon falls early in July but is, we think, all 
the better for that reason. 


In a note from Prof. Geo. G. Groff, of 
the University at Lewisburg, Pa., empha- 
sizing the need of drawing in the school, he 
says: ‘‘I have now a class of fifteen young 
men and young women, college seniors, in 
geology. I have been trying to do some 
practical field work with the class, and 
among other things, to have them make 
drawings of geological sections. There ¢s 
only one person in the class who can draw at 
all, or make drawings worth anything. The 
material of this class is far above the average 
of college students. Here is presented a 
striking illustration of the need of attention 
to this subject.”’ 


THE only way out of the Indian problem 
is through the civilization of the children in 
well-organized schools, where the elemen- 
tary branches shall be taught, industrial 
training given in the shop and in the house, 
and the foundations of character laid upon 
which to build with confidence for this 
world and the next. 

The /ndian Helper, published by the In- 
dian students at the Carlisle school, says: 
‘*When the Man-on-the-band-stand looks 
over in the school rooms and hears the new 
Apaches reading so plainly, and outside of 
school sees them taking hold of the work so 
willingly, and notices the little girls rolling 
‘up their sleeves to go at dishes so like little 
‘women, and watches them in the sewing 
room darning stockings and mending 
-clothes, his dear old heart leaps for joy, for 








he sees there is great hope for them becom- 
ing useful men and women.”’ 


THE Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, has had before the public 
for nearly fifteen years a Department of 
Non-Residents, matriculants in which 
follow prescribed courses of study, upon 

which examinations are set, and receive 
proper degrees on completion of their work. 
The Department is modeled after the op- 
erations of the London University, and, 
like it, offers opportunity for doing syste- 
matic study to professional and other 
people who are debarred from residence at 
the seat of a University. Particulars re- 
garding matriculation may be obtained by 
addressifig Prof. Charles M. Moss, enclosing 
stamp for reply. 


THE newspapers are generally copying the 
remark that Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Garfield and 
Miss Cleveland were all school teachers. 
The same may be said of several Presidents, 
any number of Senators, and more than 
half of the Supreme Judges. There is some- 
thing acquired in the life of a school teacher 
which fits men and women for the highest 
and best duties of citizenship. There can 
be no better training given to a young man 
or woman than in a school-room as teacher. 

Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY.—This institution, 
formerly the University at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 1s receiving generous aid from Mr. 
Wm. Bucknell, of Philadelphia. During 
the past summer a commodious chapel was 
built, in which all the departments of the 
college now meet for daily worship. An as- 
tronomical observatory is in course of con- 
struction to be finished next summer, in 
which will be mounted a ten-inch glass, to 
be made by Clark & Sons. Early in the 
spring, it is expected that ground will be 
broken for a gymnasium to cost $10,000. 
Mr. Bucknell has signified his intention to 
put all the buildings in first-class order 
during the next summer, and will for this 
purpose spend $10,000 on the Academy and 
Seminary each. During the past year two 
of its faculty, President D. J. Hill and 
Prof. G. G. Groff, have visited Europe for 
study and travel. The students present are 
earnest and industrious. There are twenty 
scholarships to aid poor students. 
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Mayor Grace, of New York city, has 
done wisely in appointing upon the Board 
of Commissioners of Education of the pub- 
lic schools, two ladies of high social standing, 
of Christian character, and of recognized 


ability. They have both given much time 
and thought to the subject, both in its theory 
and practice, and good results will follow 
their appointment. London, Edinburgh, 
and other foreign cities, have women on 
their School Boards whose services have 
been of great value to the schools. In a 
number of school districts in Pennsylvania 
women are also upon the Boards of Direc- 
tion? A late number of Science of Educa- 
tion, referring to these appointments, says : 


When we consider the character of educa- 
tion in general, the peculiar conditions of pub- 
lic instruction, the fact that a large proportion 
—not infrequently a majority—of public school 
students are girls, and that fully nine-tenths of 
the public school teachers are women, the 
reasons for the presence of women on the 
board of education are apparent. Then, too, it 
is highly probable that the presence of women 
commissioners will raise the deliberations of 
such Boards to a higher plane, and lift them out 
of the political entanglements in which they are 
too often caught. All these considerations ap- 
ply with peculiar force to New York City; and, 
moreover, these commissioners of education 
enjoy a position of great influence and honor. 
The Board of Education has general supervision 
of the whole school system. It appoints the 
schools, but not the teachers, these latter being 
appointed by the trustees of the various wards, 
who in turn are chosen by the Board of Edu- 
cation for a term of four years. All the money 
and supplies for the schools are voted by the 
Board, and all repairs and new buildings and 
purchase of building sites are directed by it. 

In Philadelphia, also, the recent appoint- 
ment of Miss Anna Hallowell as a member 
of the Board of Education, is in the line of 
progress, and has been the subject of much 
favorable comment. The Ledger voices the 
general sentiment of the press, and the edu- 
cational public, in the following editorial 
paragraph : 

Miss Anna Hallowell has taken her seat as a 
member of the Board of Education, and was 
made heartily welcome by other members of 
the Board. The only remarkable thing about 
it is that it should have taken so long to bring 
about such an obviously proper reform. Miss 
Hallowell should not be allowed to remain for 
any length of time the only woman member of 
the Board. She could serve there without a 
woman companion and suffer no embarrass- 
ment, but the schools themselves would be the 
better, no doubt, if several women, instead of 
one, should be put into the Board to watch over 
their interests, and this is said without any in- 
tention to disparage the work of the male mem- 
bers of that body. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE annual Report of the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction will be found in 
this number of Zhe School Journal, and 
should be of interest to every reader. In its 
timeliness, and thorough mastery of the field 
of discussion, it is an official document of 
extraordinary importance, that will attract 
attention, set people to thinking, and stim- 
ulate them to action. 

Writing, as we do, from the standpoint of 
an unofficial observer, we are at liberty to 
emphasize its searching analysis, and the 
photographic clearness and accuracy with 
which it delineates the present status of our 
educational interests and their obvious needs ; 
going to the root of the subject with direcxr- 
ness and brevity, but stating the case so con- 
vincingly as to silence cavil and disarm op- 
position. It turns a calcium light upon the 
unfinished and the occasional weak spots in 
our massive school system, leaving no room 
to doubt their existence; and follows it up 
by the cogent and conclusive presentation, 
upon a practicable and common-sense basis, 
of the remedial legislation yet required to 
further strengthen and develop the great 
organization, and convert weakness into 
vitalizing strength and fruitfulness. 

The financial exhibit, as connected with 
the general appropriation, district taxes, and 
the compensation of teachers, presents some 
curious and unexpected results, mortifying 
to the friends of education, that will take 
the general public by surprise—though they 
will soon see the underlying reason for it— 
and prove beyond controversy, that our 
educational resources and accommodations 
must keep pace with the increase of popula- 
tion and the higher qualifications demanded 
of teachers. Of all things in the world, a 
steady reduction in the average rate of 
teachers’ wages is the poorest incentive to 
professional zeal and efficiency, and holds 
out the least possible temptation to educated 
talent to enter upon the vocation, much less 
remain in it. Such a policy is suicidal, and 
no time should be lost in devising ways and 
means to counteract it. The question of 
annual revenues for the support of the com- 
mon schools comes home so close to citi- 
zens and tax-payers all over the State, as 
well as to teachers and schoolmen generally, 
that we may safely leave it to the people 
themselves, when they get their eyes open 
to the situation as it is, to make their wishes 
and influence felt in their own way and in 
the right quarter. But it would be well for 
them not to go to sleep over it, or to delay 
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action too long. When procrastination be- 
comes petrified there is a preceptible loss 
of motive power. 

The desired appropriations for our State 
Normal Schools are, in the nature of the 
case, indispensable. This proposition needs 
no buttress of argument to support it. It is 
self-evident. ‘The views of the State Super- 
intendent with regard to the additional leg- 
islation required for the Normal Schools, to 
give the Senior year its proper standing, 
elevate the range and broaden the scope of 
its peculiar and peculiarly important Nor- 
mal work, and to bring these institutions un- 
der closer State supervision, are thoroughly 
sound in every way, and will justify them- 
selves in enlightened educational circles 
everywhere. ‘There is a general awakening 
in unexpected quarters with regard to Nor- 
mal training of teachers of every grade, and 
these special schools must rise with the rising 
tide, or inevitably lose prestige and influ- 
ence. The few who may be inclined to 
doubt or disbelieve, do not rightly read the 
signs of the times, nor understand the drift 
and significance of collateral movements in 
this direction ; and if they are not ready to 
march in the front rank, they must, of neces- 
sity, be left to bring up the rear at their leisure. 

Permissive District Supervision by experts 
in the art of teaching, who would also act 
as executive agents of their respective School 
Boards for the transaction of. business to 
which the latter cannot always give their 
personal attention, was discussed in these 
columns in our last issue; and we can add 
nothing to the forcible presentation of the 
subject in the Annual Report— which we 
take to be conclusive of the question—ex- 
cept to express an earnest desire for affirma- 
tive action at Harrisburg. Defeat or post- 
ponement would bring disappointment to 
almost universal hopes, and work injury and 
discontent in local school management, 
without any compensating return to school 
children for whose benefit it is intended. 
To stop now in this forward movement, 
would be like halting an army just on the 
eve of victory, and robbing it of all the fruits 
and beneficent consequences of success in 
an undeniably good cause. We regard the 
prospects, however, as unusually hopeful, 
and shall continue to cherish sanguine ex- 
pectations of favorable results. /¢ is one of 
the pivotal questions of the hour. 

A manual of School Architecture, pre- 
pared and published under the authority of 
the State, is a keenly-felt want on the part 
of School Directors, in their efforts to pro- 
vide suitable school accommodations in their 
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districts ; a very responsible duty—a sfec- 
ialty—in which little help can be had from 
other vocations or the appliances of other 
pursuits. Almost anybody can put up four 
walls, with roof and floor, door and win- 
dows ; but that is the smallest part of the 
work. The building is intended for school 
purposes, a place to teach in and be taught; 
and whilst most other buildings are pri- 
marily adapted, with good judgment, to their 
uses, school houses in their special details, 
are, to a deplorable extent, exceptions to 
that very sensible rule, and great waste and 
misapplication—in this regard of the hard- 
earned taxes of the people—often occur, not 
intentionally on the part of directors, but 
because they are neither architects nor 
teachers, and being without any trustworthy 
guide in the performance of this exceedingly 
important part of their official duties, are, 
therefore, liable to make mistakes that are 
sometimes costly as well as injurious in an 
educational point of view. 

The cost of such a publication would be 
small in comparison with its pecuniary and 
educational advantages. It would pay for 
itself twenty times over, in money saved 
alone, during the first years after being 
placed in the hands of School Directors 
for their guidance. It is a work so neces- 
sary that the wonder is it was not authorized 
long ago. Better late than never, however ; 
and as there is no occasion for further lost 
time, we look confidently for favorable 
action on this point also. Will School Di- 
rectors be good enough to help it along ? 

But we did not intend to recapitulate de- 
tails. As presented in the report, they 
speak for themselves, and carry their own 
conviction with them: There is not a single 
recommendation in Dr. Higbee’s report that 
ought not to receive the approval of the 
Legislature. There are no well-grounded 
reasons to the contrary that we are aware 
of. If there are any, they must be other 
than educational in their nature. The fact 
is that the times and our school system are 
ripe for a general advance movement along 
the whole line! completing the outline of 
the system, supplying the few missing links, 
and rounding out the symmetry and full 
proportions of the great organization, deeply 
rooted in the public confidence, that will 
then have been fifty-three years in reaching 
the completion of its frame-work, ready for 
a new lease of life, and more commanding 
and enduring usefulness than at any former 
period in its history. 

The Legislature of 1887 has it in its 
power, without violence to any interest, or 
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embarrassment to itself, by a single brief but 
carefully-worded and comprehensive enact- 
ment of few sections, to put our educational 
interests forward a quarter of a century be- 
fore the close of the present session ; so that 
our school system, like a clock carefully 
wound up, could run of itself for the next 
twenty years without troubling our law- 
makers for anything but the annual appropri- 
ations. It is a great opportunity, and should 
be welcomed by those to whom it so invit- 
ingly presents itself. 

The Legislatures of 1834, '36, ’54 and 
’57—memorable eras in our school history 
—immortalized themselves by the creation 
and successive enlargements of our common 
school system, which have given our State a 
proud place educationally amongst her sister 
States, and the fruits of which have been 
enjoyed by our people to this day. The 
tides of adverse public sentiment which they 
encountered have passed away, and we are 
in smoother seas, where progressive duties in- 
volve less of risk and sacrifice. The Legis- 
lature of 1887, and its Committees on Edu- 
cation, have it in their power to confer 
upon themselves conspicuous and enduring 
honor, and win for themselves the gratitude 
of the rising generations, by the liberal ad- 
vanced school legislation which they shall 
carefully mature and securely place upon the 
statute book, 7m perpetuam ret memortam— 
as a perpetual memorial of the great work 
thus accomplished. 


——_—___— 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE Report of the Department of Public 

Instruction for the year closing June, 
1886, which is found elsewhere in the pres- 
ent issue, shows that we have in Pennsyl- 
vania 20,683 public schools, of which num- 
ber 9,087, are graded schools. The entire 
number of school districts in the State is 
2,266, an increase of 8; the increase in the 
number of schools is 429 ; number of Super- 
intendents, 112, an increase of 1; male 
teachers, 8,795, increase of 324; female 
teachers, 14,508, an increase of 115. The 
average salary of male teachers per month, 
$36.87, decrease of $2.14; of female 
teachers, $29.41, decrease of 67 cents. 
The number of pupils in attendance during 
the year was 989,429, an increase of 7,271; 
cost of tuition, $5,760,295. 74, an increase of 
$173,814.64; cost of building, purchasing, 
renting, fuel, contingencies, etc., $4,271,- 
641.67; total cost of system for the year, 
$10,031,937-41. The estimated value of 
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school property is $35,371,849.00. The 
average length of school term in months, was 
7.13, over seven months. 

These figures include the First School 
District, Philadelphia. Excluding that dis- 
trict, the amount of tax levied throughout 
the State for school purposes was $6,672,- 
185.79; the average number of mills on the 
dollar for school purposes being 6.16, and for 
building purposes, 3.55. 

In Philadelphia there are 2,282 schools 
with an enrollment of 177,853 pupils, and an 
average attendance of 99,466; 88 male 
teachers at an average salary of $128.20 per 
month, and 2,195 female teachers at an 
average salary of $62.20 per month. ‘There 
were paid during the year for houses, addi- 
tions, rents, and repairs,"$219,872,06; and 
for books and stationery (both supplied at 
the cost of the city) fuel and contingencies, 
a total of $396,537.18. 

The appropriations by the State for school 
purposes during this year were as follows: 
For Common Schools, $1,000,000; in aid 
of Normal School students, $48,000; for 
salaries of County Superintendents, $86,- 
ooo, and for the Cornplanter Indians, $300. 

Is there any other public interest in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which 
should command in greater degree the 
thoughtful attention and fostering care of 
her good citizens of whatever class or station ? 
If there be, we do not know it. 


a — 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


\HE important question of Manual Train- 
‘| ing in the schools is under earnest dis- 
cussion. ‘The necessity for such instruction 
grows more urgent in the large manufac- 
turing centres as our population increases, 
and as the requirements of labor organi- 
zations as to the ratio of apprentices that 
may be employed to a given number of 
journeymen reduce the average boy’s 
chance of acquiring a trade. The schools 
must in all proper ways aid in the solution 
of this vexed problem. The experimental 
stage has been reached, and the results thus 
far are full of promise. It is claimed by 
many that broad elementary work in the 
training of the hand must begin in the pri- 
mary school and be carried along through 
the course to the high school. The follow- 
ing from the last annual report of Edw. T. 
Steel, Esq., President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, urges the importance 
of such instruction in the lower grades : 

Manual training should be made part of the 
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primary course. Simple justice to children de- 
mands that they should have the benefit of this 
truly higher education. Public education will 
never return even a moiety of what is expected 
from it, until it recognizes the cardinal fact that 
the hand was created to be the dexterous serv- 
ant of the mind, and that upon its skill rests 
much that concerns human happiness. That 
education has been conducted for so many 
years without this kind of training, is no reason 
for its continued neglect; the world was for cen- 
turies without any attempt at public instruction 
of any kind, and the necessity for this form of 
education comes to us in these later years with 
all the force that the subject of public education 
presented itself two centuries ago. Training 
that omits preparation for the practical duties of 
life, is worse than defective; it is false and mis- 
leading, and, if erroneous views of labor exist in 
the minds of young people, the system of edu- 
cation which their elders have devised is greatly 
responsible for it. 

If the institution of public education insists 
that the intellectual faculties alone shall be cul- 
tivated and developed, the responsibility lies 
with it for idle and unskilled hands, and for the 
tendency to “‘live by our wits,’ which it has 
alone cultivated. If our boys grow up without 
any knowledge of the pleasure that comes of 
work—the delight of fashioning and producing 
some useful thing by the skill of the hand; 
without an opportunity of learning its aptitude 
for the great industries of the world, it is due to 
years of exclusive mental instruction and man- 
ual neglect. How can the choice of an occupa- 
tion be wise and manly, with such a one-sided 
education? Man's growth and ultimate excel- 
lence was insured by surrounding him with the 
necessity to labor, thus making it a means of 
development. Our system of education ignores 
this great law, and attempts to prepare youth 
for the duties of life by cultivating but one part 
of their nature. 

Manual training must be made universal, so 
that every hand may have its care, and derive 
from it whatever its faculty of appropriation may 
be. Its introduction into higher schools is of 
great advantage to the pupils of those institu- 
tions, but it must be carried into the lower grades 
if we are to reap the moral and material bene- 
fits it is capable of yielding. Well-devised sys- 
tems of manual instruction for young children, 
in connection with other studies, are now in use 
in other cities, and they are not only practical 
in connection with our present course of study, 
but combined with it are calculated to give an 
interest and vigor to school life, which is not 
possible under the present exclusive attention 
to mental work. 

I am convinced that with the Kindergarten 
established as part of our system, and manual 
training canta through our first eight grades 
of study, the average scholar would be better 
prepared and developed for the duties of life, 
than is now accomplished by the entire course. 
The Board should take measures to make a be- 
ginning with this kind of instruction, so that it 
may be tested as a part of primary school work, 
and its general introduction fairly considered. 
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NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS—VII. 


THE STORY OF POCAHONTAS, 


T is now twenty years since Mr. Charles 
Deane, a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and one of those anti- 
quarian busybodies who delight in upsetting 
the generally received views of history, 
edited with notes A TZrue Relation of Vir- 
ginia, by Captain John Smith. Mr. Deane 
believed that he had detected grave incon- 
sistences among the various writings of 
Smith, and had set himself diligently to 
the work of comparing them one with an- 
other, and with such other contemporaneous 
papers as he could lay his hands upon ; and 
the result of his labor, set forth in the notes 
to this book, was not merely to destroy all 
confidence in Smith’s veracity, but inci- 
dentally to do more than to discredit one of 
the most romantic incidents in our colonial 
history. We could almost wish that Mr. 
Deane had kept his discovery to himself ; 
and such appears to be the feeling of a very 
large number of those who teach history to 
the young and catch eagerly at every cir- 
cumstance which is calculated to strike their 
imagination. The story of Pocahontas 
still finds a place in our school histories, 
sometimes, although not always, with a note 
of caution against a too implicit confidence 
in its truthfulness, and it may be found, too, 
in some recent histories of a’ more preten- 
tious character. Yet any one who will ex- 
amine the evidence, first collected and pre- 
sented by Mr. Deane, must admit in candor, 
even though regretfully, that this beautiful 
story is more than doubtful—that it is a 
palpable fiction. 

That Smith was captured by the Indians, 
while engaged in exploring the Chicka- 
hominy ; was kept a prisoner for about four 
weeks ; was taken before the ‘‘emperor”’ 
Powhatan, and was finally sent back to 
Jamestown with a friendly escort, is not 
called in question. His own statement to 
this effect is supported by the independent 
testimony of Wingfield, who upon his return 
to England, in 1608, prepared for private 
circulation a defence of his own conduct, 
under the title of A Discourse on Virginia, 
which was seen and used by Purchas, and 
which, after having been lost for two cen- 
turies, was discovered by Mr. Deane among 
the papers of the Lambeth library. Wing- 
field gives a brief account of Smith’s cap- 
ture, substantially the same as that first 
given of it by Smith himself. But respect- 
ing the particulars of this adventure and the 
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degree to which his life was in danger while 
among the Indians, there is that uncertainty 
which must always attach to astory which 
has been told often and has been told each 
time with essential variations. 

As this story has been related by every 
historian who has since treated of the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, except the most recent, 
the main incident, to which all the rest of 
the narrative is a mere setting, is in the 
dramatic closing scene, where, at the 
supreme moment, when the clubs of grim 
warriors are already uplifted to dash out the 
captive’s brains, the beautiful and gentle- 
hearted Indian princess rushes forward, and 
interposing her own body, pleads success- 
fully with her savage father to spare the life 
of the stranger who has won her affection. 
This incident, one of the brightest gems in 
our somewhat prosy colonial record, is 
among the earliest bits of history which we 
have committed to memory, and it is too 
touching ever to be effaced. We have re- 
peatedly been assured by historians, with 
reference to authorities, that its actual 
occurrence was abundantly attested. It is 
therefore with some astonishment that we 
learn from one who devoted special investi- 
gation to the subject, that this portion of 
the story is only to be found in the last 
of several versions which Smith gave of it, 
and that for a period of at least fourteen 
years after the alleged occurrence of the 
incident, no one appears ever to have heard 
of it either in Virginia or in England. 

The first account which Smith gave of 
his capture by the Indians is contained in 
his Zrue Relation, which was published in 
1608, only a few months after the affair 
took place. Not only is there no mention 
of Pocahontas in this connection, but the 
whole tenor of the story is such that there is 
no room in it for so romantic a rescue as he 
afterwards described. He expressly declares, 
and he reiterates the statement, that he was 
kindly treated from the first, and he nowhere 
intimates that after his surrender he was in 
fear for his life, except on one occasion, 
when a man whose son he had slain, pre- 
sumably in the melee attending his capture, 
entered his lodging to attack him, when the 
chief interposed with his protection. Num- 
erous passages might be cited, had we the 
space, in support of this statement; but we 
must be content with giving a single passage 
which has a special bearing on the question 
at issue. His introduction to Powhatan is 


thus described : 
‘‘Arriving at Weramocomoco their Em- 
perour. . . kindly welcomed me with good 
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wordes, and great platters of sundry Victuals, 
assuring mee his friendship, and my libertie 
within foure days. . . hee desired mee to 
forsake Paspahegh (Jamestown), and to live 
with him. . . Hee promised to give mee 
Corne, Venison, or what I wanted to feede 
us, Hatchets and Copper wee should make 
him, and none should disturbe us. This 
request I promised to performe: and thus 
having with all the kindness hee could de- 
vise sought to content mee, hee sent mee 
home with 4 men, one that usually carried 
my Gowne and Knapsacke after mee, two 
other loded with bread, and one to accom- 
pany mee.”’ 

This is the first account which Smith gave 
of his interview with Powhatan and of his 
final release from captivity. No plausible 
reason can be assigned why, if his life had 
been in danger and had been saved by the 
remarkable intervention of a child, he 
should have suppressed this incident from 
his narrative. There is but one satisfactory 
explanation of his silence—and that ex- 
planation is quite consistent with Smith’s 
character for truthfulness, as exeinplified 
again and again in the course of Mr. Deane’s 
searching examination—viz., that no such 
incident occurred, that the whole story of 
the intervention of Pocahontas was an after- 
thought, to which a number of circumstances 
may have contributed to give shape. 

In Smith’s Zrue Relation, Pocahontas 
appears as a child of ten or twelve years of 
age, who was once sent to Jamestown by 
her father, attended by some of his warriors, 
to solicit the release of certain Indians 
whom Smith had captured. At a later 
period she was herself taken prisoner by 
Captain Argol, and was kept at the fort as 
a hostage for the good behavior of Powha- 
tan. Here she became a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and was baptized, and in 1613 was 
married to John Rolf. , 

A number of interesting references to 
Pocahontas while living at Jamestown have 
been preserved. William Strachey, who 
was for a time the secretary of the colony, 
prepared upon his return to England—about 
the year 1615—a work entitled Historie of 
Travatle into Virginia, which is still extant 
in manuscript and has been published by 
the Hakluyt Society. In this work are 
found some curious details respecting 
‘* Pocahuntas, Powhatan’s daughter, a well- 
featured young girl, of the age of 10 or 12 
years,’’ such as indicate her to have been a 
general favorite at the fort. In 1615 there 
was printed in London A 7rue Discourse of 
the Present Estate of Virginia . . with 
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the Christening of Powhatan’s daughter and 
her Marriage with an Englishman. Written 
by Raphe Hamor, late Secretarie in the 
Colonie. This volume abounds in matter 
relating to Pocahontas, ‘‘ whose fame,’’ the 
author says, ‘* has spread even to England, 
under the name of Non Parella,’’ and be- 
sides the work of Hamor it contains several 
letters, written by persons living in Virginia, 
one by Rolf himself. Among all the allu- 
sions to Pocahontas, now known as Rebecca 
Rolf, we search in vain for the slightest 
reference to the incident upon which at the 
present day her fame chiefly rests. No one 
appears ever to have heard that she had 
once saved Captain Smith’s life; and this 


silence is the more significant in the case of 


Rolf’s letter, from the fact that he had 
written it with the sole purpose of justifying 
his marriage, and it is hardly conceivable 
that he would have overlooked a circum- 
stance which, if true, could not fail of work- 
ing powerfully on the sympathies of his 
countrymen. 

In 1616 Pocahontas, with her husband 
and child, was taken to England, at the ex- 
pense of the company, and at once became 
the rage of London society. Her portrait 
was circulated as an object of curiosity. 
She was féted by high dignitaries in the 
Church. At a court masque she was the 
most distinguished guest. The king and 
queen gave her a private audience, and it is 
said that the king even expressed his dis- 
pleasure that a simple gentleman like Rolf, 
had so far forgotten his station as to marry 
a princess. Here was the occasion, cer- 
tainly, when any romantic incident in her 
history should have been brought to light 
and have crystallized into some durable 
shape. But here again there is ominous 
silence. It was in the very midst of the 
furor over the Indian princess that Purchas, 
who had himself met her at an entertainment 
given to her by the Bishop of London, and 
who had had frequent interviews with 
Tocomo, an Indian of Powhatan’s tribe, 
who had accompanied her to England, 
brought out the third edition of his Pi/grims. 
And yet Purchas, in relating the story of 
Smith’s capture, had no alteration to make 
in his previous rendering of it, which was 
substantially that of the first account given 
by Smith in his Zrue Relation. 

When then, and how did the story origi- 
nate? The first question can be answered 
pretty definitely; the second, not with so 
much confidence. As late as 1617, while 
Pocahontas was still living, it is reasonably 
certain that neither Smith nor any one else 
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had ever so much as hinted at any romantic 
relation between himself and Pocahontas ; 
in 1622 Smith published 4A Description of 
New England, in which, in referring to his 
capture by the Virginia Indians, he intro- 
duces this remarkable variation upon all of 
the previous accounts: ‘*‘ Yet God made 
Pocahontas, the king’s daughter, the means 
to deliver me, and thereby taught me to 
know their treacheries to preserve the rest.’’ 
At last we are on the trail; but the details 
of the story were not given until he pub- 
lished, in 1624, Zhe General Historie of 
Virginia, a composite work, written profess- 
edly by ‘‘ Thomas Studley, the first Cape 
Merchant in Virginia, Robert Fenton, Ed- 
ward Harrington, and J. S.,’’ z. e. John 
Smith. How much of this work was of 
Smith’s own composition and how much of 
it was written by others, it is hardly neces- 
sary for our purpose to inquire. We cannot 
err in assuming that, if not the author, he 
was at least the authority for all that relates 
to his own services and adventures. For 
more than two hundred years this work has 
been almost the sole authority for the his- 
tory of theearly yearsof the Virginia colony, 
and has been followed by our historians 
with unquestioning confidence. The ac- 
count which it gives of Smith’s capture 
differs in several particulars very materially 
from that which he had published sixteen 
years before ; but we are at present inter- 
ested in one portion of it only, and we will 
give for comparison with the preceding ex- 
tract from the Zrue Relation what he now 
has to say of his introduction to Powhatan 
and of the manner of his release : 

“At last they brought him to Meronoco- 
moco, where was Powhatan their Emperour. 
Here more than two hundred of those grim 
courtiers stood wondering at him, as he had 
been a monster, till Powhatan and his trayne 
had put themselves in their greatest braveries. 

. At his entrance before the king, all 
the people gavea great shout. The Queene 
of Appomatuck was appointed to bring him 
water to wash his hands, and another brought 
him a bunch of feathers instead of a Towell 
to dry them ; having feasted him after their 
best barbarous manner they could, a long con- 
sultation was held, but the conclusion was, 
two great stones were brought before Pow- 
hatan ; then as many as could layed hands 
upon him, dragged him to them, and there- 
on laid his head, and being ready with 
their clubs to beate out his braines, Poca- 
hontas, the King’s dearest daughter, when 
no intreaty could prevaile, got his head in 
her armes, and laid her own upon his to 
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save him from death: whereat the Emperour 
was contented he should live to make him 
hatchets, and her bells, beads and copper.’’ 

The conclusion was, that he was sent 
back to Jamestown, not with the modest 
escort of four men, but ‘‘ with twelve 
guides, still expecting (as he had done all 
this long time of his imprisonment) every 
hour to be put to one death or other.’’ 

How Smith came to fabricate this story, 
or whether it was fabricated by others and 
was merely accepted by him, it is needless 
to inquire. But that it was a fabrication, 
the evidence here succinctly reviewed, al- 
though negative in its character, leaves little 
room for a rational doubt. It was a safe 
invention when made, for Pocahontas, who 
alone could have disproved the story, had 
already been for seven years in her grave ; 
and there was probably no one living who 
had. any greater interest in openly question- 
ing its truth, if it pleased Smith, than in 
discrediting the numerous other Munchausen 
adventures which he had related as a part 
of his biography. 


_ 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: A new build- 
ing of two rooms, with every modern improve- 
ment, was opened for school in Elizabeth town- 
ship. A /arge number of our district school 
boards paid ther teachers whilst attending 
County Institute. 

BEAVEK—Supt. Reed: The schools of Mar- 
ion township became so crowded that it was 
necessary to add another school-house to the 
district. On Monday, November Ist, the teach- 
ers and pupils from each school in the township 
met the directors, citizens, and Superintendent 
in this new school-house for the purpose of 
dedicating it, and spent the day very profitably 
in exchanging views preparatory to the work of 
the term. Addresses were made by each 
teacher, the secretary of the board, and others. 
During the month seven educational meetings 
were held. 

Berks—Supt. Keck: The Fleetwood direc- 
tors made some excellent improvements in 
their school-rooms. The important event of 
the month was the County Institute. It was at- 
tended by nearly every teacher, and by more 
than one-third of all the directors. A number 
of Boards attended in a body. The instruction 
was practical and very good, and it will help 
very much to improve our schools. The peo- 
ple of Berks honor their teachers. Two of the 


members-elect of the new House of Represen- 
tatives are teachers, and the other two School 
Directors, 
Director. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: The local institute, 
held at Summit Hill, October 30th, was one of 
the largest ever held in the county. 


The State Senator is also a School 


Over 
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ninety teachers were in attendance. Theteach- 
ers entered heartily into the discussions, making 
the Institute very practical and interesting. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Grimes: In our examina- 
tion of teachers for this year we aimed to se- 
cure the best qualified material, and conse- 
quently made them more difficult than usual. 
Twenty per cent. of all applicants were rejected. 
We have about 240 schools, and 238 provisional 
certificates were granted. A number of our 
teachers hold diplomas, permanent and pro- 
fessional certificates. Improvements have been 
made in many districts. All new houses were 
furnished with good furniture. Uniform books 
were adopted in several districts which had thus 
far delayed this matter. The teachers have 
organized throughout the county for local insti- 
tutes and reading circles, and we hope for good 
results from this source. We are assured that 
our teachers are better prepared for their work 
than heretofore. The annual Institute was the 
largest and most successful thus far held in the 
county, if we may accept the verdict of all 
present. Steps were taken to organize a County 
Teachers’ Association, to meet at the close of 
the school year. The Centralia, Conyngham 
and Locust directors recently furnished their 
schools with reading charts. The Centralia 
High School was also supplied with physiologi- 
cal charts. The salaries of a number of the 
teachers have been increased. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Disert: Our annual Insti- 
tute this year exceeded all others in attendance 
and interest. Dr. Higbee was present and de- 
livered two very instructive and interesting ad- 
dresses. Our instruction during the day was 
practical and profitable, and all were delighted 
and edified by the entire course of evening lec- 
tures. Taken as a whole it may be regarded 
as our most successful Institute. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Brumbaugh : Our Coun- 
ty Institute was most successful, unsurpassed in 
the history of the county for attendance, earn- 
estness, and general sociality. Of our 244 
teachers, 235 attended. This is the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the Institute—a gain 
of eight over last year. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: The majority of 
the schools are moving along very smoothly, 
and we believe that the teachers are doing good 
work. Local Institutes are being held in a 
majority of the townships, well attended by both 
teachers and citizens. The teachers of the 
county are doing more good, systematic reading 
this winter than ever before. Fully one-fourth 
of our teachers are reading the course laid down 
by the “Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union,”’ 
and we believe that more of them will take it up 
during Institute week. Our Normal School is 
full to overflowing this term with earnest, indus- 
trious students. 

LEBANON—Supt. Bodenhorn : Our County In- 
stitute was held in November. We had every 
teacher enrolled, with one exception. It has 
been pronounced our most successful meeting. 
A very good local Institute was held at Palmyra. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: The County Insti- 
tute, held at Allentown, was attended by all the 
teachers but four. Seventy directors were pres- 
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ent one or more days; a few attended every 
session. On Directors’ Day the following topics 
were discussed by the School Directors in separ- 
ate session : 


1. What are proper tests in the selection of 
teachers ? 

2. To what extent should parents and directors be 
permitted to dictate to teachers methods of instruc- 
tion and school management ? 

3. What can directors do to elevate the standard 
of qualifications of teachers ? 

4. How can directors be induced to attend the 
County Institute, and what other means should they 
employ to inform themselves of the condition of their 
schoels, and of the improvements made in school 
work generally ? 

5. What should be taught in our public schools? 

6. Is it practicable to hold joint meetings of the 
School Directors of the county more frequently than 
once a year ? 

7. Are we ready to have a minimum school term 
fixed at six months ? 


As the result of the discussion of the sixth 
topic it was decided to hold another Directors’ 
meeting at an early date, and a committee was 
appointed to arrange a programme, and fix the 
time and place of meeting. It was also unani- 
mously resolved that the opinion of the directors 
assembled was, that the minimum school-term 
should be fixed at six months. Again the Insti- 
tute was pronounced ‘the best ever held in the 
county.” A local institute was held at Cata- 
sauqua, attended by sixty teachers. The pro- 
gramme was specially arranged to meet the 
wants of the teachers of graded schools. The 
meeting was well attended generally and must 
be productive of much good. 

McKean—Supt. Campbell: The Directois of 
Corydon erected three new houses, supplying 
all with patent furniture. Hamlin refurnished 
four or five houses with patent furniture of the 
automatic single-seat style—the only ones of 
the kind in the county. They give the best sat- 
isfaction to both teachers and pupils. Hamil- 
ton has supplied its houses with maps, globes, 
and unabridged dictionaries. At our Institute 
the teachers took steps to further perfect the 
“County Graded Course,”’ and as far as practi- 
cable arrange for examinations in connection 
therewith. 

MirFLiIn—Supt. Owens: Our County Institute 
was not as well attended on the part of teachers 
this year as last—partly on account of bad 
weather, and largely on account of having to lose 
the time. The work done at the Institute was 
thoroughly practical, and will produce a fruitful 
harvest through the creditable number of earn- 
est teachers who treasure the instruction given 
and carry it back to their schools. Very com- 
mendable progress is manifested by several of 
the Boards in furnishing their schools with good 
furniture, fencing the grounds, and repairing the 
buildings. Much credit is also due to some of 
our teachers, who have displayed excellent taste 
in decorating their school-rooms—making them 
very attractive. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Wolverton: All 
the schools in the county are open. A right 
spirit actuates our teachers very generally, and 
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the indications are cheering. The County In- 
stitute, held at Sunbury, was the most practical 
yet convened. The class drills, by Mr. T. B. 
Shannon and Miss Lizzie Grant, were especi- 
ally useful in proving that rapid and accurate 
work can be done by pupils in the lowest grade 
as well as in the higher. Both the teachers 
deserve all the praise the large audience gave 
them. Both are natural teachers. The voice 
of the teachers is a unit in favor of a statute 
giving them pay for attendance. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Weller: Seven more schools 
this year than last indicate a healthy growth of 
educational sentiment in the county. 

SUSQUEHANNA — Supt. James: Our County 
Institute proved very successful. Never did the 
mass of teachers co-operate in all the details of 
an Institute more heartily. The Directors’ ses- 
sion not only proved an interesting feature, but, 
by perfecting a Directors’ Organization which 
shall meet annually with the Institute, enables 
directors and teachers to co-nperate intelligently 
in carrying out proposed plans of operation 
during the year. 

WayYNE—Supt. Kennedy: A new department 
has been added to the school at Honesdale, 
with Miss Morella Starkweather in charge as 
teacher. Miss Alice Butler, of Carbondale, is 
engaged as teacher in the same school, in place 
of Miss Coyle, resigned. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: A local institute was 
held at Cooperstown, with about forty teachers 
in attendance, and the large church occupied 
was well filled with spectators. Cooperstown 
has been rather backward in educational work 
for several years, but new life and new interest 
is being manifested of late, and I believe the 
town will soon be in the front rank in our 
county. The schools are all now open, and, 
aside from epidemics of scarlet fever and diph- 
theria, are progressing favorably. I have just 
heard of the destruction, by fire, of the school- 
house at Plum Centre. It was a frame build- 
ing of medium size and condition, and fairly 
supplied with furniture and apparatus. 

FRANKLIN Ciry—Supt. Kinsley: At the be- 
ginning of this month the study of vocal music, 
as a regular branch in the course, was com- 
menced under a special teacher. The teacher, 
Mr. Carmichael, now has charge of the instruc- 
tion in vocal music in both Franklin and Oil 
City. 

Lock HAVEN— Supt. Robb: We have just 
placed in our High School 108 new single desks. 
Our schools are all in a very prosperous con- 
dition. Ten years ago we had four “select 
schools,” now we have none. Our public 
schools have been found to afford better educa- 
tional advantages than the select schools. 

MAHANOY City—Supt. Ballentine: A mova- 
ble table for teaching the children arithmetic 
was put into each of our seven lowest primaries. 
We have found these tables a great conveni- 
ence. The School Board has also given the 
Superintendent permission to use supplement- 
ary readers in the lower primary schools, and 
has appropriated about $100 for purchasing the 
same. New furniture was put into the only 
school-room that had been without patent fur- 
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niture. We have now good houses, good furni- 
ture, and good teachers, but in all probability 
we shall soon need more of them. 
NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals : The Wednes- 
day afternoon preceding Thanksgiving Day was 
spent by the pupils of the High School in giving 
recitations, readings, and music, all of which 
had a special reference to the object of the day. 
SHARON—Supt. Canon: Vocal music was 
made a part of the course of study in all our 
schools at the beginning of the present year. 
A special teacher was employed who gives one 
lesson to each school per week. The regular 
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teacher teaches the subject the remaining four 
; days of the week. At the close of the second 
month examinations in this branch were held 
in all the schools, showing that very rapid pro- 
gress had been made. 

HAZLE Twp.—Supt. Williams: The regular 
monthly Institute was held November 13th. It 
was well attended, and was one of the most in- 
teresting we have ever held. The Board has 
supplied every building in the district with 
McNutt’s Physiological Manikin, at a cost of 
$400. Thirteen free night schools have been 
opened with a larger enrollment than last year. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE READING OF FICTION. 


| jprade James Russell Lowell said in his most 

excellent address on “ Books and Libraries”’ 
at the opening of the free public library in Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts, a year ago, applies with 
equal truth to school libraries. The whole ad- 
dress is one eminently worth reading by all 
superintendents, directors and teachers ; but we 
have space here to give only the paragraph or 
two referring to the place of fiction in such 
libraries. 

“To wash down the drier morsels,” he says, 
‘that every library must necessarily offer at its 
board, let there be plenty of imaginative litera- 
ture, and let its range be not too narrow to 
stretch from Dante to the elder Dumas. The 
world of the imagination is not the world of ab- 
straction and nonentity, as some conceive, but 
a world formed out of chaos by a sense of the 
beauty that is in man and the earth on which 
he dwells. It is the realm of Might-be, our 
haven of refuge from the shortcomings and dis- 
illusions of life. It is, to quote Spenser, who 
knew it well—‘ The world’s sweet inn from care 
and wearisome turmoil.’ 

“Do we believe, then, that God gave us in 
mockery this splendid faculty of sympathy with 
things that are a joy forever? For my part, I 
believe that the love and study of works of im- 
agination are of practical utility in a country so 
profoundly material (or, as we like to call it, 
practical) in its leading tendencies as ours. 
The hunger after purely intellectual delight, the 
content with ideal possessions, cannot but be 
good for us in maintaining a wholesome balance 
of the character and of the faculties. 

‘‘] know that there are many excellent peo- 
ple who object to the reading of novels as a 
waste of time, if not as otherwise harmful. But 
I think they are trying to outwit nature, who is 
sure to prove cunninger than they. Look at 
children. One boy shall want a chest of tools, 
and one a book, and of those who want books, 
one shall ask for a botany, another for a ro- 
mance. They will be sure to get what they 


want, and we are doing a grave wrong to their 
morals by driving them to do things on the sly, 
to steal that food which their constitution craves 
and which is wholesome for them, instead of 
having it freely and frankly given them as the 


| wisest possible diet. If we cannot ‘make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,’ so neither can we hope 
to succeed with the opposite experiment. But 
we may spoil the silk for its legitimate uses. | 
can conceive of no healthier reading for a boy, 
or girl either, than Scott’s novels, or Cooper's, 
to speak only of the dead. I have found them 
very good reading at least for one young man, 
for one middle-aged man, and for one who is 
growing old. No, no—banish the Antiquary, ban- 
ish Leather Stocking, and banish all the world! 
Let us not goabout to make life duller than it is.”’ 

We have from time to time called attention 
to such poetry and works of fiction as could be 
safely recommended to our scholars. Among 
the multitude of new works of the kind that 
have recently appeared, there have been many 
poor and indifferent, and a few good ones. 
Among the best and most notable, Miss Mur- 
free’s latest novel holds a foremost place. It is 
called /z ‘he Clouds, and is not only the ablest 
production of this able young writer, but one of 
the strongest and most fascinating works of fic- 
tion recently produced by an American. Its 
scene is laid in the Tennessee mountains, and 
their wild beauty, their sublimity and pictur- 
esqueness, is reflected with wondrous skill on 
every page. With equal power the rough and 
rugged characters of these mountaineers are 
depicted. Each one is a study in itself; while 
many of the situations, as the rural court scene, 
the attempted rescue of the outlaw from the 
prison, and others equally strong, are described 
with an exquisite skill seldom surpassed in fic- 
tion anywhere. Miss Murfree’s works cannot 
be ignored by the student of American literature. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney is an older and longer 
known American female writer. Her longer 
stories, like ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ‘‘ Bon- 
nyborough,” ‘‘ The Gayworthys,”’ and half a 
score more, are so popular among young folks 
and old, that the mere announcement of another 
volume from her graceful pen is sufficient. It 
is entitled //omespun Yarns, and is a collection 
of short stories, many of which have appeared 
in various of our leading young folks’ maga- 
zines. Some of these, like ‘‘ Buttered Crusts,”’ 
and ‘‘Zerub Throop’s Experiment,” attained an 
immense popularity. All of them are to be 
highly recommended for their literary excel- 
lence, and perhaps still more for their eminently 
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wholesome moral tone. It is a volume our 
boys and girls, particularly the latter, will be 


delighted with. 

Another writer deserves to be mentioned 
here—for Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's reputation as 
a novelist bids fair to equal his fame as a phy- 
sician and surgeon. His latest work is Ao/and 
Blake, an intensely interesting story of the 
war; rather, it begins at the seat of war, in the 
bloody campaign of the Wilderness, is con- 
tinued in the city of New York, and ends very 
satisfactorily at a summer resort on the New 
Jersey coast, not far from Cape May. The 
story is full of incident and action, and the 
reader's interest is kept up without relaxation 
from beginning to end. It is a volume that will 
be read with special eagerness by the boys. 
These three books are published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

It is hard to say whether Charles Dudley 
Warner's 7heir Pilgrimage, so beautifully illus- 
trated, printed and bound by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, ought to be called a work of fiction 
or not. It is not hard to see at once that it is 
one of the most charming and delightful books 
of the season, and even more enjoyable in this 
form than when read as a serial in //arfer's 
Magazine. The fictitious part, the young lovers’ 
travels to all the principal mountain and seaside 
resorts in the country, their trials, adventures, 
and final triumph, certainly is not more en- 
chantingly interesting than the true, accurate, 
and charmingly life-like descriptions of all 
these resorts, and of the various people who 
frequent them. These are all done in that 
quietly humorous and wholly graceful style of 
which Mr. Warner is so perfect a master. So 
exact and artistic are his descriptions of places 
and persons, that, if we do not recognize all the 
latter—-some we are sure we do!—everyone at 
once recognizes the former even if their names 
were not given. So ably has the artist’s pencil 
complemented the author's work that 7//eir 
Pilgrimage is as good as a guide book to and 
through the principal summer resorts of the 
United States: while to read it is the next best 
thing to making the pilgrimage ourselves. 
DEMOCRACY, AND OTHER ADDRESS} 

Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Co. s2mo., pp. 245. Price, $1.25 

The admirable address on Books and 
from which we quoted above, is contained in this 
volume, and is alone worth the price of the book. 
Yet it is only one of nine addresses equally excellent, 
and all models of English style, full of noble senti- 
ments, profound thought, and a breadth of scholar 
ship such as it would be hard to find in the writings 
of any other American man of letters. The most 
notable of the addresses, probably, is the 
Democracy, perhaps the ablest, certainly the most elo 
quent exposition of the subject to be found anywhere. 
The longest is the Harvard Anniversary address, de 
livered November 8, 1886. These two are the most 
celebrated of the addresses, and with the seven others 
on Garfheld, Dean Stanley, Fielding, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Don Quixote, and Books and Libraries, 
abundantly sustain Mr. Lowell’s reputation as em- 
bodying in himself the highest product and finest 
Hower of American culture. The volunte is worthy 
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Books, and Fireside Travels—what higher praise 
could we give it ?—and we may say also that in the 
matter of paper, typography, and tasteful binding, it 
is equally worthy of the Riverside Press. It is a vol- 
ume every intelligent American may be proud to own. 
ART AND LIFE: A Ruskin Anthology. Compiled by 

Wm. Sloane Kennedy. New Sork: Jno. B. Al: 

den. 8vo., pp. 593. Price, $1. 

We doubt whether there is another author in our 
literature who could bear so well as Ruskin to have 
such a selection made from his writings; there is cer- 
tainly none from whom a richer cluster of gems could 
be gathered than is this one. The work of selection 
has been done both tastefully and judiciously. The 
classification of the extracts, under the heads of Art, 
Social Philosophy, Conduct of Life, Science, and 
Nature of Literature, is a great help to the reader, 
with its minute sub-classification and division of top 
ics. In the introduction is given a more than ordi- 
narily satisfactory sketch of Ruskin’s life and work; a 
full Index adds materially to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the reader, and the value of the book. The 
paper, print, and binding are as good as the best Mr. 
Alden has ever produced. Four illustrations embel- 
lish the work, the phototype portralt of Ruskin being 
particularly good. Even those possessed of Ruskin’s 
complete works will find this Anthology a great help 
and convenience for reference. 





THE STANDARD ORATORIOS, their Stories, their Mu 
ic, and their Composers. A Handbook. By Geo. 
P. Upton. Chica 1. C. McClurg & Co. r6mo., 
pp. 335. Price, $1.50 
Those who have found this author’s handbook on 
‘‘The Standard Operas’’ helpful and interesting to 
them, will welcome this companion volume, which 
does the same for the great oratorios, and in the same 
way, as did the other for the operas. No fewer than 
twenty-three composers are taken up, from Bach and 
Beethoven to Sullivan and Verdi. The story of each 
one’s life is briefly sketched, then is given the story 
of each oratorio, with many interesting details in the 
history of its composition and rendition. The intro. 
ductory chapter is on the Oratorio, its purpose, char 
acter, and relation to other forms of composition. A 
very interesting chapter on * Sacred Music in Amer 
ica,’ with an Appendix giving a chronological list of 
the most important sacred music written in the last 
two centuries, close the work. Prof. Upton has 
crowded a great deal of musical lore into this neat 
little volume, and has done it with much taste and 
skill. The publishers have done their work with 
their usual excellence, making the book with its 
dainty head and tail-pieces, yellow edges, and gen- 
erous margins, a veritable thing of beauty. 


\ History or GREEK LITERATURE. From the 
Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. By 
Frank Byron Fevons, M. A. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 8% .» pp. 509. Price. $2.50. 
Although “designed mainly for students at our 


universities and public schools,” this very excellent 
work has had a far wider circle of readers in Eng- 
land, where Mr. Jevons’s ability as professor in the 
University of Durham is well known. It will cer- 
tainly attain as wide a popularity in this country also. 
For it is written in an eminently clear and popular 
style; there is nothing “dry” about it; ana many a 
one who never had an opportunity of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the great master-pieces of 
Greek literature, will in this volume get the next 
best thing. At the same time the arrangement and 
method of treatment is such as specially to adapt the 
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all quotations, references, etc., in the original Greek 

are wisely relegated to the foot-notes, so that one 

need have no knowledge of the Greek language in 
order sufficiently to appreciate and understand it. 

Prof. Jevons divides the literature of Greece into 

Part I. Epic, Lyric, and the Drama, under which the 

Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer are separately 

treated, the whole Homeric question is fully dis- 

cussed, a chapter is given to the Epic Cycle, one to 
the Homeric Hymns, another to Hesiod, and another 

to the rest of the epic poets, in Book I; in Book II. 

Lyric Poetry; and in Book III.,the Drama, are con- 

sidered. Part II., is devoted to History, Oratory, 

and Philosophy. Inthe Conclusion a general sum 
ming up of the whole is given. The volume is one 
every student of English literature should have; for 
the study of Greek literature is the necessary founda- 
tion for the real comprehension of any other litera- 
ture. Even as a mere book of reference the work is 
invaluable, and should be in every well-furnished 
library. A companion volume of History of Roman 

Literature has also been issued, and should be by the 

side of this one. We hope to speak of it more fully 

hereafter. 

THE History OF FRANCE. Fyrom the Earltest 
Times to 1848. By M. Guisot and Madame Gui 
sot De Witt. Translated by Robert Black. In 8 
volumes. New York; Jno. B. Alden. Vol. /., 
large r2mo., half morocco, pp. 495. $6.00 per set. 
It is needless to speak of the excellence of so 

standard and famous a work as Guizot’s History. 
For young people particularly it 1s acknowledged to 
be without a peer; and its graphic style and lively 
narrative method is something for which no older 
reader will blame the distinguished author ‘either. 
The only trouble, until Mr. Alden brought out this 
low-priced edition a few years ago, was that the work 
was too expensive for most people to own it. That 
trouble is removed now. Excellent as his first sheap 
edition was, the present one is much cheaper and as 
much finer. Indeed, when we examine the hand- 
some volumes, the very good paper, good type, the 
profusion of full-page illustrations—nearly 500 in the 
8 volumes—and the beautiful and substantial binding 
in half morocco and marbled edges, the price is 
ridiculously small. The only fault to be found with 
this otherwise beautiful edition is that its outside 
margins are rather narrow. But for sucha price one 
can readily put up with so slight a drawback. It 
is an excellent set of books for a school library. 

HuvuRS WITH 7HE BIBLE, or the Scriptures in the 
Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. By 
Cunningham Geikie,D.D. New York: Jno. B. 
Alden. Vol.ls. strom Moses to Judges. 12m0., 
half morocco, pp. 314. Illustrated. 60 cts. per vol. 
We called attention to this edition some months 

ago when noticing the first volume. The original 
edition bound in cloth cost $1.50 per volume, and 
for all practical purposes is no better than this one. 
Of the work itself, it would be superfluous to say 
anything. It is the very best popular, and yet thor- 
ough, scholarly, and scientifically accurate, work on 
the Old Testament in the Janguage. No other work 
of the kind can be compared with it for interest and 
value. 

THE IDEAL SHAKESPEARE, in twelve volumes, half 
morocco, marbled edges, on first-rate paper, is now 
being issued by Mr. Alden at the price of about $7 
for the set. Judging from the sample play sent us, it 
will be as handy and handsome a Shakespeare as any 
one could desire; and for the quality, the cheapest 
we have ever heard of. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Part Secona 
The Parts of Speech and How ta Use them, &3 
Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath. Boston: Ginn & Coa., 
r2mo., pp. 390. frice,7o0 cents. 

It is some years since Part First of this work was 
published, This is a grade higher, suited for use in 
secondary schools, and containing al! that is needed 
for ordinary high schools. It is practical in method 
and in its aim, seeking to give a real knowledge of 
our language and ability to use it. Its classification 
is simple, clear and thorough, its definitions accurate, 
and plenty of practice given in the application of the 
theoretical parts by exercises in composition, vocabu 
lary exercises, etc. The book is well and hand 
somely made in every respect, and merits the atten 
tion of teachers. 

First WEEKS At SCHOOL. Ay /. H. Stickney. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. Small gto, paper, pp. 48. 
Illustrated in colors. Price, 14 cents. 

An exceedingly attractive little book, designed to 
precede the Primer. It teaches in an entertaining 
way, Numbers up to eight, six Colors, five solid and 
five Linear Forms, and ten Objects, besides a good 
deal of birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, the parts 
of the human body, ete. It is a book to be com 
mended to mothers for home instruction of little ones. 
By the Re. 
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SECOND NATURAL HisToRY READER. 
J. G. Wood, M. A. 
ply Co. 16mo., pp. 132. 

This profusely illustrated little volume would serve 
excellently well as an elementary text-book of natural 
history ; but for a reader, a literary exercise, designed 
firstand foremost to cultivate literary grace, style, and 
taste, it is no better, nor any worse, than a great many 
others. We are not in favor of “ mixing up” science 
and literature in this somewhat popular manner 
COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE LESSONS, Cow- 

taining Oraland Written Lesson By F. B. Ginn 

& fJda A. Coady. Teacher's Edition. Boston 
Ginn & Co. samo., pp. 277. 1 55 cts. 

The purpose of this book is to make more rapid 
and accurate accountants of pupils than is done by 
the usual methods ; and in the Second Part, to give a 
more easy and effective plan of language lessons. 
The book is intended to supply a lesson for each 
school day of the year, and gives full directions for 
the teacher. The lessons are meant for children in 
the second year of their attendance at school. The 
plan both of Mr. Ginn’sand Miss Coady’s part of the 
work strikes us as full of common sense, and likely 
to bring forth good results wherever used. ‘Teach 
ers looking for hints and helps in these branches of 
their work would do well to examine the book. 


Two new processes in illustrating Juvenile Books 
have been adopted this year by the Worthington 
Company, of New York. One is seen in /Vorthing 
ton’s Annual, and the other in “ From AlLeadow 
Sweet to Mistletoe.’ The Annual is printed in al- 
ternate tints It is the first book ever so printed, and 
a patent has been applied for. The effect is univers- 
ally commended. From Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe 
is illustrated by the photogravure-lithographic pro- 
cess, and is also the first book ever printed in this 
way, the photogravure process having heretofore been 
only applied to costly works, such as the Vanderbilt 
and Meissonier galleries, etc. These two processes, 
as applied by this publishing house at an immense 
expense, certainly are entitled to warmest praise, and 
the new and beautiful books thus embellished should 
command large sales. They are,indeed,a marvel of 
cheapness, » hen the character of the work is taken 
into account. 
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the blackboard the moment they are wanted are al- 
ways more interesting to pupils than such as are con- 
tained in a book. € The teacher should accustom him- 
self to write with ease and rapidity, and should de- 
pend more upon the blackboard lessons than upon 
any others. The board should have the lines of the 
staff painted upon it, so as to save the time of the 
teacher. Thestaff, without clefs, should also be so cut 
into the slates of the pupils that it may always be ready 
for use when they are called upon to write what is 
sung, as well as to sing what is written. 
which is occupied in writing a lesson is not lost in a 
well-regulated school, for the pupils will watch the 
movements of the teacher with interest, and will ex- 


amine each note and character as it is written. It | 


may also at times be desirable for the teacher to have 
his pupils name the tones as he writes them. No 
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written lessons can possibly do away with the neces- 
sity for the blackboard. If all the teachers in the 
world should set themselves to writing lessons, and 
all the printers in the world should be employed te 
print them, and all the shops should be full of the 
books containing them, and all the pupils in the 
world should have all the money in the world with 
which to purchase all the books of printed lessons in 
the world, and every pupil should be furnished with 
a copy of every book that was ever printed, still the 
necessity for the blackboard would remain. Itmight 
indeed be superseded in part by a sufficiency of 
printed lessons, so far as practical vocal exercises are 
concerned; but yet for these it can never be given up 
by a good teacher; but even if it were given up 
for these, it would still be needed constantly for the 
illustration of such subjects as will be constantly com- 
ing up in teaching. The idea of giving up the black- 


W. B. Brapeury. From Golden Chain. 
er. BicLow & Main, N.Y. Gently. 
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Chide mildlythe erring, Kind language endears, Grief followsthe sinful, Add not to their tears ; 
Chide mildly the err - ing, Jeer not at their fall, Ifstrength be buthuman, How weak were weall! 
Chide mildly the erring, Entreat them with care, Their natures are mortal, They need not despair, 
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Must come fromthe skies; 
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board is preposterous; and any one who entertains the | 


thought of doing without one, proves almost con- 
clusively that he cannot be a good practical teacher. 
Perhaps our language on this point may appear to be 
strong, but surely there is no subject on which we feel 
a greater degree of certainty than this. That the 
black-board is an indispensable requisite in every 


well-furnished school-room, whatever be the subject | 


taught, is the concurrent testimony of all good teachers 
in all parts of the world, in all departments of school- 
teaching. ‘It is needed, too, from the beginning to 
the end of a course; it is not to be used for a few of 
the first lessons, and then to be given up; its use is 
never to be wholly discontinued.—7: /, Sew ard, 





Don’t Drac.—How should the congregation sing ? 
With animation and pleasure, as if they liked it. Let 
the tune be announced in a clear, emphatic, and per- 
haps lively manner, and let the people take it up boldly 
and quickly. “ Pushthings.” There is more danger 
of dying of dullness than galloping into an unseemly 
canter. Ina plain choral the time may be quite rapid, 
if the last note of cach line is held slightly. Most peo- 
ple cannot hold a long breath, and unless they sing fast 
cannot sing at all. Rather than drag the psalm out in- 
to the dreary funeral-procession pace commonly heard, 
we had better be a little too gay. It is the slow and 
heavy style of performance that has brought church 


music into certain disrepute that it does not deserve, 


















